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AB.STRACT ' 

I Much has happened in the field to alter the nature of 

library services to the 'Mexican A;nerican. The newest a.reas of library 
services av'ailable to M'exican Americans are at the public school and 
at^the university level. This paper brings together some new 
concep.ts, trends, and feelings in the areas of, library services in 
general, and in public, school, and university library services for 
Mexican Americans. Topics discussed ate:, a systematic review and ^ 
analysis of library services for the Spanish speaking; concepts of 
information services in a. Chicano context; library services to 
Mexican Americans in Texa§ (a statement presented before the O.S. 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science) ; ^he national 
concei^n of library services to the Spanish spea-kiiig ^*<testimony 
presented to the National Commission on Libraries a'Ad Information 
Science) ; library reform squght' by REFORMA, a bilingual librarians* 
group; public library boardsy the Chicano and th'e political* process; 
a model' for public library services in the Mexican Ai;^erican 
community; some problems and recommendations about the Impaclf of 
bilingual education on school library services ;, the iriteg-ration of 
li,brary skills instruction .with the bilingual/bi'ciUtural program; 
vCfricano periodicals as classroom resources; an -overview of Chicano 
libraries, special collections, and projects, currently in existence; 
the Mexican American Library Project, a model for university service 
to the Spanish-speaking people. A 51-item bibliography |f library 
rela^^ed and non-li^brary. rela^ted sources is appended. (NQ*) 
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* • INTRODUCXION ' • ' 

. . ' It' has beenr several years since the publication ^o^ the last reader on 

the Status of library services to Mexican Americans* ,was published. 

Much has hapoened in the fieTd to alte;r the nature of library services 

to the second largest minority group in the United States , and for this • 

reason/ we have attempted to bring together some new concepts , trends, and 
. » ^ • 

feelings in this anthology. The newest areas of libraty services available 
to Mexican Mexicans are at .the pui>lic sOhool and at the university J.evel- 
Activities and events have so accelerated in these tv;o*areas trhat it was, 
indeed/^ difficult to slow the experts down long enough to get their thoughts 
irfto 'print. t , ^ , - 

/We hooe/ therefore, that the contributions included here for these fields 
will be only the beginning of prolific docui||^BJ(|^ion in the future. - 
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LIBRARY "services FOi^ THE SPANISH SPEAKING: ' .1 
A SYSTEMATIC REVIEW AND S^NALYS^S ^ 



TERMS OF IDENTIFICATION y . _ / . 

■ ' * * • \ ' . ' 

A multiplicity of terms has been used to refer to Hispanic origin groups 

■ V - ^ ■- • \ ■ ? 

4.n .the United States and Puertp Rico, yhe literature is. liberally sprinkled 

, *./.'•. 

V7ith terms such as Cuban American, Hispano, Hispano Americano, Mexican American 

Mexicano, Mexican, Latino,*' Puerto Rican, Chicano, and other even more encoitf- 

« — ^ * 
' 1 ' . ' 

p^ss^ng descriptors. Terms are often used to reflect local preferences, 

and in some cases they h^ve been cbnsistently used^ by the larger society^ to. / 

designate a perceived social ^oup whoSe heterogeneous national and- cultural 

V 

characteristics are little Jjnown or misunderstood, ^e Bureau of the Census 

considered that "Persons of Spanish origin wer^f Persons who reported themselves 

Mexican Americans, Chicano, Mexican, Mexicano, Puerto Rican, Caban, Central 

f ^ ' ■ 

or South Americcin, or other Spanish ori-gin. . Persons who repqrted .themsoJlves 

V. 

* * -I ■ 

specifically as Mexican American, Chicano, Mexican, or ^Mexicano were consoli- 

2 

dated in the one categcftry Mexican." . For the purposes of this piece, the term 
Spanish speaking liill be used to encompass tl^'variOus designations indicated 

/ ' V ' 

cibove, while the term M^xicano/Chieano wi^ be used to encompass those of 
Mexican ancestry. 

* ' ' ■ « - . • . \ 

r 

SIZE OF POPULATION ' ^ 

t 

, AltlTough there are claims of ,a possible undercount of ^persons of Spanish 
origin in the United States and Puerto Rico, the size of this population,^ thus 
far reported, is significant enough to reqiki^^^hat sei^ious efforts to provide 
special library services be made. In November 1976,. the U.S. Bureau of^ th^ 
Census 37eported thati as of March 1976, the total Spanish speaking "population ^ 



^ w 



\ 



A 

of SOanish origin by type in' tl^e United States numbered 11.12 ruillion persons. 
Six million six hundred thousand g^ple (6^6) reported Mexican grigi^, and 
almost two mi IK. on people (1»8) reported Puerto Ricar\ origin. The total niomb^r 
of persons of Cuban origin v^ere 700,000, while ??^rsons of -Central or gouth 
American origin were fixed at 500,000. An'additional one Trillion three hunr » * 

dred thousand peopile (1.3) reported Spanish origin other than those specified ^ 

' '^^ ^ ' . ' * ■ . . ' 

above. (See Table 1.) Although these, figures are approximations,^ they tend 
to be somewhat on the conservative si<5e. Each population count f,or Spanish ' I 
speaking people ha^ been fol^lov;ed by a re-count in* which a*much larger popu- 4' 
lation group was identified. For example, the population count for the 1960 
census- v;as questioned and a re-count was .taken in 1962. As a result, there. *a 
"was a 113 percent ihcreas.e; in the nuraber^ of persons of Spanish origin in th^ * 
United l^tates and Puerto Ricoi - ' ^ ' \ 4 ^ ^ 

■ ' y ' ■ ' ' 

The^, census methods^ u^ed by the^U.S. Bureau of the Jifensus, v;hich are based 

^ ^ ^ . \ \ / . ' i 

on such factors -^s langua^^^/ ^surname , or origin have numerous limitations 

which result in 6^ople' o^.^:^^n\ <^nP!>'^ki ng origin being underrepresen^d. 

\ I ^ \ ♦ 
It is* important to consider g'omeXof these limitations which may .result in 

serious undercounts '£ind fto understand some of the factors^ which explain the 



- / 

increaqfir 



rapidly increaqfing populatioCri of ^lexYcano-Chipanos in the United "States. It 
is important to note that .the U.S. BurWu of the Census does not count Mexi- 
cans who come to the Ur^ted \siates without legal . permission . Every month, 
thousands of Mexicans ctoss th^ border , intc^;' the Unfted^^tates . It is.esti-. ' 

mated sthat some forty percent (40%) of these pqoole from Mexico Remain ih 

• \\ " ^ > 

the United Statesj. Another Important factor which must be considered is the' 

\ r * 

h^gh fertij.ity rate of the Mexicart/Chicano population. The average family 

unit size of this populatioh qtoup i^ larger than either^the Anglo or Black 



/ 



Table -1. POPULATION 'OF SPANISH OlllGIN BY TVPE OF SPANISH ORIGIN FOR fHE 
• r * ; UNITED STATES: {lARCH 1976 , ' - 

, ' ' ' . ' • (Numbers^ in thousands) 



I' 



Type of Spanish origin 


Number 


« 

Percent 


Confidence^ interval^ 
(One' stand&rd error) 








• Number 


Per'cent 




11., 117 


100.0 

* 


10,B11 to 11^23 


/ ■ .. • 


1 


6,590 


59.3 


6,^52 to 6,828 


57. 9, to 60.7 




1,753 


, 15.8 


l)6?9 to 1,877 


14.8 td 16.8 


\ : ■ 


687 


, 6.2 


609 to , 765 


5.5 to '#.'9 


i * f - 


, 752J, 


. 6.8 


670 to ^ J. 834 


" 6.1 to 7.5 




1,335^ 


'12.0 

f 


• ' 1,'226 to '1,444 
♦ 


llA to 12^9 I* 

V 


(X).Not applicable. 


• 

1 









Estimates in this table are based On sample data and hence are subject to sampling 
error., If a census were conducted, the chances dre about 68 out of 100 that £he census 
result wouidLb^ contained in the o^e-standard 'error inl^erval given in this table. < 
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family.. Furthermoire, .the Mexican/Chica'no population Is a very young one with 

^ \ ^ \ ' "^ V ' ' ' • ' 5 ' ' ' 

a' median" age of 19 years as compared i&^2B for^-the larqer society. This 
represients a singular or. iTnpqr't|Ln\: phfeiioro'enofn/Jw^ich deserves the. attention , 
of the library profession. jidifi^^^aKto^t^ whiph begins tt> i 

grow.'older and approach zero population g'fbv/th, the Spanish speaking pc^ul^j- . • 
tion remains a younger and fasten growing one. If somev/hat obvious, the fact 
should, nevtsrtheless, be stressed that Spanish is the ^second most often 

* ■ * ^ \ ,m * 

spoken language in the United States 'and is the principal language for conunerce 
'in certain parts of ^the countr.y and.Puert<8 Rico. Finally, the Spanish « 
speaking population in the United States and Puerto iRico is not only th^ 
second largest minority group but also the 4Ri^est grov/ing one! • 




jb6baT/l6N OF POPULATIofj - . ; 



The Mexicano/Chicctno population, although it is spread throughoujt the 
<Jnited States, i's largely concentrated in the Southwqistern states of Arizon^, " 

-California, Colorado, New MeXico, and Texas. , However, large and growing 

* * ■ ^- • " , 

Mexicano/Chicano. popu!|^ations are' easily identi^able in Kansas, Illinois, Mlchi 

qan, ancj Ohio. This population group is also moving into Utah, Oregon and * 

fctie state of Washington. The Puerto Rican population is ^Iso represented in 

a number bf geographical areas across the United States, with major concen-/ • 

,tration^ along the Atlantic Seaboard and the Midvje^t*. Unfoi^tunately , the 

♦ ^ ' \ ^ ' 

rapid growth of the Spanish speaking population across the United states has. 
not been seriously copsj-dered by the policy makers^, planners;* and decision 

- 'V'- • ^ \ ■ - - 

makers of the l.it>rary profession, / • " 
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LIBRARIES AND THE SPAt^ISH SPEAKING ' 



The literature^ generated in the^ arfea of library serv4ces for the §panish 
speaking communities in the United States and Puerto Ricp is reple'te with ' 




personal observations- and 'opirfionS 'rather than^ scientific research.' The body - 
of the -library literature has ^not substantially helped -to define either the • 

. • ' ■ V" . ' • • ■ . ■ . • 

problem (s) or -to 'aid in designing alternatives for libraries' ^nd inforfnation / ^ 
services -for the Spanish speaking population. Systenjatic r.esearch efforts in 
thi^s field are the only viable approaches to" evaluate present services or to 
'^etemvine 4:he l^ck of these same services. These research .methods can then be ^ 

^used to develop new Aternatives for this important population' ^^^^^||^|||||[|^ ^ 
Most'members of the Spanish speakino^ qommunity aeneral^ly^aye* 

, only the most inadequate libraryand information services. This statement is, 
in- far many areas, , a truism^ Among the' f adtors accounting for ^poor library 
services to this' community are the following: dsficieat ^collections, i^^dequate 
staffing patterns and under-utilizaticfn of professional manpower, significantly 
low recruitment of students from *this* population grO\ip to library schools,^ a. 
lack of* adequate bibliographic control, ^and ^ lack of ^ninistrative sensiti- 
vities and fespo/isive mechanics., . * '< ' .* * ^ 

Patterned groups pf information functions and 'models needed to 'improve 
library and in^rmation" service's for the Spanish speaking commuax-ty .have be^n 

* identified and dif ferent*iated.' .For this-^particulai^ s^tudy, these functions and, 
models will be tr'eated as a s;/stem — the ajj^nish speaking ' library and information 



service's system.'- In order to nVeeJ:* the ch4llenge of better services for this 

community, a system will J^e formulat;ed ^s an alternative to the more traditional 

library services models. A hrpad analysis of factors contributing to the I6w 

«* . * 

level -of ef fectiVBQesf of Library -and information serviceS*>for the Spanish 
^speakinq coijmiun-ity will'fce dravn from Personal research as well as' from''that 
•Which hds' been reported in the literatures. 'A general characterization of 

library services will be presentedherein. Areas such as the utilization of** 



human resources* into professional schools will constitute the fobus of the 

dis-Cussion. Finally, this p^per will offer an Jriterpr.etation jof the(^ present 

conditi^n^pf library ^services .to thje Spanish speaking- populatic«i in the United 

1 States ^ndc^erto Rico. : \ * * . ' , x 

riftluded in tfle discussion is k desoription of the approach used to aathef 

and -analyze the secojic^ary data presented by the literature in this field, an 

id'entif ic^tiionbof variable^ influencing the present conditions pf library 

s • 

* . . * * 

and i-nformation services to this significant population sector, and a theoretifT 

cal perspe(?%^ive froraWhich t>o analyze and to conduct further study cmd research 

" • '* . * . ^ ' 

in the field of librajrianship.. , ' . " 

.CHARACTERIZATION 'of THE ENVIRONMENT ' . • - 

' The st\ady of libraries and library services, as well as that of other 
.i^j^j^ice organizations, can be greatly enhanced by charltcterizing the environ-* 
mental con\:ext ^in which 'they operate. This approach is -especially relevant . 
v;hen one considers that librari^s'^must continuously adapt to the demands of 
new client groups, technological change, economic fluctuations-, and new socio- 
Dolitical conditions. * . - • ^ r 

In the search for a valid form of general chai'acterization of -literary 

• . -.r ■ ' / ■ - . ' \ 

servi'ce^ foi^ th^ Spanish speaking population, sys-tem thinking has been u3ed 

as aax ^PBsg-^ach to th^ problem. An open system approach, which is a fori|Lbf * 

\ ' ^ 

an^ly^is of the. total system, reveals properties and ^relationships, that 

characterize ' the environment Of 'library services to the Spajiish speaking. 

' ( . . ' 

Von Bertalanffy initiated a new conceptual framework for the study of . 
N i ' ^ ; \ * • 

organizatioi^s and other systems. In his p^aradigm, the e'mphasis for iwestiga- 

ti^on was. transferred from the inner processes or organizations /to the study 

of relationships existing' between organizations* and their environment. The 



b'ehavior off libraries as organizations has to be analyzed with regard to such 
aqents and factors in the environment as the labor market, demographic distri- 
botion and characteristips , .Educational institutions,, local governmentv and ^ 
the market system.* Sommerhoff has further proposed that th^ heterdnomous 
process in the environment affects the boundary conditions and the i^^ner 

9 : ' " * il^ 

processes of the system. - This suggests ^ that ah open system approach to 
library, services for the Spanish speaking and their relevant environmetital ' . 
context must begin with 'the 'specification of the exchange "^processes and end 
with an adequate characterization of <vthe environment as it relates to librari^ 
-and other tagents or agencies serving this cliept group. , 

It* was decided, for the sake of cl^arity, to reverse the description 
suggested by Sommelrhof f ,">o begin instead v/ith, a description of the system as 
it^elate's to. its environmejit and to conclude with a general characterization 
of exchanges between the system and its environment. However,, it must be 

^clearly understood that often the paucity, degree, content and form of these 

• - ' ' . ^ ' ' . ' '■ 

exchanges come to determine the nature, viabilityv an^ condi ns of 'the system 

and its immediate environment.^ For example, the degree and nature of the 

exchanges between , libraries and , Spanish speaking users are bound to determine 

future exchanges and the environme;nt of both entities. A Spanish speaking 

community group may interact with^ libraries as a user;- vendor, or supplier of • 

materials and equipment; ^employer; decision makqr; and financer (tax payer>^'. 

This community's piiblishing output may also be the focus of the library's 

collection development efforts. The'^ frequency of these various exchanges 

generates an interrelationship betv/^n the library system and th.e community, 
- * * 

much in the same manner that the absence of exchanges impairs thb formation' 
of any relationship. This latt^er cas^ certainly is bound to generate lack of 



responsiveness ai\d apathy between systems/ thus creating the conditions ^ox a 



hostile environment. 



11 environmental proce'sses and factors are 



Emery contends that 
equally relevant' to any paitibular system or class of- systems and that en- 
vironmental analysis must be approached with the fair understanding of the ^ 

compl'exity and' the incommensurateness of the^ environmental context,* These 

V 10 ' ? 

limitations have^been kept in mind. <^ 



Various degrees of inter connatctedness betv/een libraries and the^systerrrs 
in the environments have been assumed. This approach will be ^limited, 

/ ' " * ' . ° - • 

however, to the analysis of proximity an1i ''the frequency of the excT^ange^ between 

' ' ■ ; ■ • ' ' ' ' " » ■ 

the libraries ^ library, training and manpov;er utilization, and thfe Spanish 
speaking community. ' , . ^ • 



COWCEPTUAL MODELS OF LIBRARY mp INFOKMATIQN SERVICES FOR THE SPANISH SPEAKING 
A close examination of the literature in this- field suggests* sporadic ' 

attempts to-deveipp various, and c^ften unrelated, models to serve the Spanish 

12 * * * 

speaking population. The literature produced by librarian's frojn both the 

larger cc/nmuaities and the Spanish s^pea^i'ng communi'tiesT recommends various models 
to improve the present virtual inaccessibility of information. Som^^models are 
designed to serve the Spanish speaking comiminity in general, as well as specific 
target groups within it. Other models attempt to provide basic mechanisms to '^ 

'improv^ the larger libr^^ir y s yst.gtfis^'by^ ^^IT&nges at the employment level and to 
facilitate more extensive recruitment of Spanish spe^kiny students to library 

^schools. The models generated will b4 evaluated according to an oOen system 

V \ - /C' 

approach. Critical to 'the review of the» various mqtlels is. a preciieV method for 
approaching the issue in question. All tgo often? problem definition, * 
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alternative strategies', and mechanisms to overcome conceptual blockfi may b6 
lacking. Within this process, Adams* worV on conceptual blockbusting is* a 
V7,qrthwhi/le guide. 

. ' ' ■ . . ■ . 

PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES AND COiMMmiTY SERVICE ORIENTATED MODELS ^ ^ ^ 

The literature written by the fevf, Spanish speaking librarians involved 
in the delivery of library services reveals a deep concern about large public 
library services- and their deficient levels of .iirif ormation transfer to ana 
p^blip services for the community. An early survey by a co-avithor, Roberto P. 

HarO, attempted to determine t^e attitude of Spanish speaking p.eople toward ^ 

14^ ^ ' . ' " 

libraries. Hi;s reseairch stud^r was conducted in East Los Angeles and Sacra- 

m^to,' California, during late 1967, 1968, and early 1969. Approximately six 

hundred people in these urban concentrations were interviewed. ,0f those 

interviewed, 59 pe^rcent sooke and read Engli'sh sufficiently well to utilize *- 

■ -a. ■ ■ ' .••/■• 

English language materials; 65 percent had never used anything but a school 
li±>rary; 89 J)ercent of those interviewed saij3 'that they would utilize tl^eir 
neighborhood libr;aries if Spanish were spoken and Spanish language materials 
were available. Haro 'xroncluded that the attitude 4-n some sectoi^s of the 
Spanish speaking community toward libraries reflect? their lack of participa^ 
'tioii in the development of library policies. As a result of this study, " ^ 
numerous que^t:ioi>s were raised ab(5u^™the tracjitional models of library service 
and their applicability to the Spanish speaking comm'^ity. ' ' 

Service- intensive models, those which stress the vj^iilization of resources 
at the point of delivery of information", are being implemented in several 
places where* Spanish sneaking, urban 'concentrations exist. Some models al 
characterized by ea^ access to information by telephone. Other models attempt 



to bring library services to the coiftmunity in the form of outreach programs/ 

I ^ ■ ' ' ^ i. ' * 

' ' * • ' * V 

undertaken in addition to or in place of ordina^ry library services, in order 
• *" , * » * , 

. - - * * * ' ' 15 

,to reach and tp serve presently unserved population sectors-. - < 

A concept fr^que;;itly used^in the area of inferisi-v^e service models, is 

• '* . • 

that of the telephone information center. Modeled bn 'the heading and Study 
Center of the Chican© Public Library, it is being implemented in Pilsen, ' ^ * 

Chicago. . Other library programa, such as those ♦estai^lished by a community 

« . * 

based , organization, the Centro de la Cahsa, attempt to provide' reference 

■ s ' ^ ' ' ^ r ' • 

se^rvices, information concerning employment, medical care, and similar services. 
Th^ above ^program also provides bilingual reading arid media services. The staff 

M 

I / . f * 

consists *of Spanish speaking reference librarians. 

The difficulties experienced by outreach /piodels^ in Los Angeles haVe been 
discussed by Nelly Fernandez." The mod^l^ were based on the assumption that if 
'Spanish speaking users did not come to the library, the library and its 

■ ' . ■ ' . .- 

spectrum of services ^ad to be taken to them. Fernandez saw the economic limi- 

*^.tation§'_of . i:his approach, the manpower c9nstraints, and the hesijiation on the 

.part of ttie institution to support these efforts. She stres^d the lack of 
^ . ' ■ ' 

*bi lingual' and bicultural lil?rarians and- the reluctance of administrators tor 
/ ■ 

support, innovative programs as 'important factors negatix^ly affecting- the per- 

' ' 17 ^ ' ■ ' > 

formarrce of this model. ' . • 

^ttjempts to minintize the limitations of outreach programs have been 

18 ** • 

dis>cussed by Joe Salaz^^and Daniel Duran. Duran proposed the concept of 

, the multimedia mobile uni't^ ^ ^jq^el" based upon audio visual services (non- 
book m^ter^-als) , reference and practical information, ntedia programs-, atid/^' 
"whatever a traditior(al library car|not do.*' Sala?ar advo*cates a hybrid model 
empHasizing the role that ^the libr-^^irV must play in the -^community . He corttends 

' ' ' ; " - I ' 



that the public 'library' has a duAi role of -representing the large^" soci^t/y 
and the Spanish peaking community. To this should ±>e added a need for socio-^ 
cultural iriteV-fafcin^^. 'Lily:ariaris *may be used as cultural buffers' and as*' \ j 

M 

hridqes, to some degree, for cuTtural^ and .languagp gapsfbe1;ween such' different 

xnaltures as the Mexicano/Chicano and th^ Anglo * cu Iture^s , , Salaaar* as;5erts *hc^t , 

' • • • / \ ^] \ J - \' . . ^ 

the libraryl^should provide •a "vAde ifange of services to *t^e fcojununity/ such as 

instructional and tutorial ,projects, bilingual programs/ and transportation.. , 

• »^'»*.'« ' 

In 'addition',*-he recommends' the * hi ri^ng *9f, Spanish 'soeaking people ^at professional 

» * • ^ . - \ ^ / . • . . * 

afrid suppoi;;tive le^rels. •M^ny siiSilar outreach pro'grams R'^ve beeti developed in 

most cities with 3uch* substantial Spanish ^^eaki^r^g. populations **as JLos Angeles/ 



• ^ •lO ^ " . - 

CalfEJfornia;^ Chicago, Illinois; angt El\pasO».«Taxas. , ; ^ , , * ( • ' ^ ' 

. ' - . ^ - ^ • ' • • V ^ . * * ^' 

Julisl OrozcS/ a. Spanish speaking libr^ian Los Angelas, cpn^end^pn , ^ 
an article en 
services to the 

changes att the collection development,, staff ii:ig; and'lservices. levei^s.'^'^* .Sh^ 
suggests policy changes a,t .the collection developjp^'nt^/ level^b^:* f6rrfiing ah * ^ 

adeauate bilingual collection* of materials attuned* to -the cuiture"^ clf *the 'clients 

^ ... * • . * I V\ . , * , . ' 

and potential usdrs. She. proposes thfe ^dev^lopfaehff* of a *bil^n]g[Ual,^bicul^ural . . 

staff in the public libraries ^and adequate," i^^^ningfti^ " service st A16ng these 

lines, other alternatives ^mphasike a change df* c<!)ltectiQn* aeveloprtient policies 

•in^'ofrder to, increase the acquisit-ion' of Sj>arii9li;.iangUffcg,^ materials.' ^ • * 

Li^brary . s^Vices to the iietferdgenous SwSniish ^i$peakii;ig ppptilation in cross-' 

^ " . ^ * 22 1 » • * 

culj:ural^border tgwns are the pbjeet o£' study, by Roberto .P. 'Haro. ; Th^ study. 

discusses library services to cros5-*cultural useVs pf the Public Library of-* • 

Ej. Paso, Texas. The role of ' the .public library in -this" cpnteiet is.'to preserve- 

and to dispec^ts culture and/, in addition to provic^ cultural identifiers for 




\ 

the usees 



13 



Fs. By adopting adec^uate policie^ cdncerning staffing, resourcejp, 
services and^physical location, this rolk has been achieved. * K " • 

Hafo at^ibutes the library's success tp a blcultural, 'bilingual staff. 
He contends that the bibliographic resources developed through proper 'want 

lists* were attuned to community needs. Service^ were \he result of rigorous 

<• ^ ' • * 

programming of bilingual referencg services and liberal book* circulation " 

policies. Haro 'also*cc5nteyds that the physical ^.ocation of t^he library, that ' 

iS/ its ppoximity/^o the border and to heavy traffia, contributed to the 

, grater utilizati^^n of services. This factor provides infcight into ^n iffipor- ^ 



tant variable, generally ignored in the 'f ield affecting the level of perfor- 

^ 23 " " 

mance of library services. < Outreach program's^ for instancy, have been in 

great measure implemented through bookmobiles and ot}>er lif^r^iry services i 

atteihpting to compensate for the geographical distance b^'tween the libVary and 

its users. Finally, Haro indicates that the crdss-culturai^interaction and 

the possible development of a third culture is a*phenomenon which occurs at 

> / - , * 

other library settings/^mote •from the blprder. 

Two jether models, *'La Bibliot^ca Latinoamer icana invOaHland, California, 

and the Model Cities Library in Albuc^uerque, New Mexico, are unique alternatives 

'based on injtensiye service at ,the circulation level. The Model Cities Library, 

located in the center of 'Albuquerque, 'serves five barrios. Xhe , composition of,' 

■ • ' \. \ ' ' ' (< 

the users in the five areas is roughly 75 percerit Spanish speaking. »The 
«* * « 
' V . , ^ \ ' ' \ ' ' • 

collection consists of adudt's and children's materials and* an audio-visual 

f f * - ^ ' ► . 

collection.* More than half of the staff is Spanish speaking and lives in . # 

these barrios. This library offers " specialized _.se^vices'! promoting an inten- 

24 

sive< interaction with the users and cultxaral programs. ^ Although v;eak at the I 

* , « ' .J* 

technical service'' s l^vel, due to uricatalogued holdings and poor circulation^ 



J 
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strategies which have ,resulted in heavy loss of materials in th^ p'as^, the 
library seems to* hav^ supreeded in attracting clients who— trad i^dLonally; 



were non-users. 



25. 
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-'The aldest model* of specialized service dating^ back to "^he mid-i9(5p*s 

t / 
is the Biblioteca liatinoamericana now lopated in .the modern Hispanic Unity 

Council Building (dedicated in 197S) in/that part of Oalcland, California, 

which is the heart^'^^^ie Spanish speamng community.. The* Oakland Public 

Library ^s L^tin American Project was originally designed to' serve a local 

Spanish sjjeakincj coji<munity of 40,0(70 people. Like the Model Cities Library in' 

^Ibuquerqu^/ it h^s relaxed circulation procedures, no fines are charged, and 

/ » 

personalized services are provided ^5 its users. The staff is also bilingual 
and bicultuijal. The library providWs a unique bilingual and bicultural" J^* 
collection attuned to the n^eds of ^ the- community. It offers cultural pro-* 
gr^s such as Spanish- I'anguage story hours and, in addition,, , of fers facilities 
for , town meetings and exhibits. The library was originally established as 

. / ^ \ ' ■ 

a, st'orefrc/nt and as. a model program with the sUpport of the California State' 
Library.. -It was ^oveQ from its original site to another " older structure, but 
♦its* clien|:s followed it and continued'to patronize it heavily .ijs In'^its current, 
modern *^a,cility, it is an important element in a multiple service'^ center 
desiglfed for the ^pahish speaking community. 

In order to meet community needs, Spanish speaking lib2;arians hcfve pro- 
posed, ^ in addition to th*e models described ^aboveT'ineasuf es to change ancj to 
improve collection development policies, ^ staffing patterns ,• and* the development 
of service prograJnuning -levels. These ra-vge from regular' services to functions 

' . . ' • ^ K ' * • 27 

of liaison betv;e,en the larger society an<I the Spanish, speajcing cqmmunity. 



The literature in the field, fromiboth't 



le larger society and the Spanish 



O I" 



speaking ccxnnjunities , cites the deep apathy the Spanish spfeaking community 

harbors toward libraries. This apathy is blamed mostly on the lack of parti c- 
f> * 

ipation in the policy and decision making of- ^ libraries . 

\ * ' . , 

Among the wide range of models to improve public library services to the 
Spanish speaking, the development of an appropriate indexing system to ensure 
access to -information by or about the Spanish speaking community ha? been 
largely ignored.. A very low priority has been given to adequate indexing and 
the development of subject headings appropriate to the (Spanish speaking groups 
in the United States and Puerto Rico. In this regard,- most librarians have 
never questioned the^ present access routes to information which are both 
culturally and sexually biased. It has been assumed that a biXingual collec- 
tion served by a bilingual staff and acWressed to a predominantly Spanish 

speaking group pf^ user*s wil»l perform efficiently with a strict English" language 

_ 28 

subject indexing system. However , ' this has not, in fc^t, happened. Not only 

does the traditional model discourage a multi-cultural approach to knowledge 

and information, but it is also economically inefficient. That most of these ^ 

models require intensive services and staff support to increa^se the access to 

information at the delivery s^age disproves the assumption it'can b^ adapted 

to the English language subject indexing system. A more efficient use of 

library resources could be achieved by more adequate indexing than is currently 

employed^ s^ce direct access to the collection by the users would economirze* 

staff time. Intensive services at the ^output level have co4^p|^o compensate 

for the inadequacies of indexing systems utilized' by ipost of those collections 

Libraries will soon come to^the realization that greater <savinqs will be 

generated by the use of appropriate bilingual or Spanish language subject in- 
* . * 

dexing systems. One such example is the Alaif5eC(a County Library in Northern 



California which is currentrly engaged in the development of Spanish language 

subject headings ba^ed on a scheme called La Lista de Encabezamientos . 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ■ . \ 

The models.^discussed above have been applied, with slight differences-^ 

> 

throughout the United State^. The' slight degree. of ^aiff^rence in each case 
reflects i;^sponse to loc^l needs. Very little statistical^ data h^ve been * 
released covering the implementatiorT of these previous works, thua* impairing 
the evaluation c^^their overall performance. There is a genuine need for 
rigorous scientific researgh to describe and analyze these models in tl||elr * 
various environments. 

LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES TO THE SPANISH SPEAKING STUDENT 

^ Library s^yices to the Spanish speaking academic community ^ave beep 
characterized by ^ the high priority given these services by college students,^ 
Haro reports in his survey that Mexicano/Chicano students from all\ectors 
and, ideologies v/ere equally "willing to discuss libraries and library materials 



s 29 ' ' 

for Mexicanos/Chicanos ..." The low intferest in libraries attribtited to 

community users is in marked contrast to the high priority that students give 

to library services at the college^ level. In Haro's, survey, seventy percent. 

of the students interviewed believed in the need for library-use training. 

' " ' - . , . 30 

programs and for ^pecial library resources in the field of ethnic studies. 

The response of academic libraries to minority students seems to fall 

♦ ^ '„ ' 

into two basic groups, ^representative opinion of on^ group contends that / 
academic libraries are feedng challenged by new kinds of stud^rtts from disad- 

; A ■ • ^ 

van tag ed areas whose life styles hav^ been devoid of books, reading-, and 

1 ' , ^ 

libraries.- A reallocaticfn of professional h\iman resources to^ satisfy this 

demand is suggested, ^hit reai^locati6n Jjoplies-^a^^^nsf er of resources from 



areaS^of tangible returns stemming from trad 

^' • . • ' " •• ' - 

risk students.*' ' Also recommended is utilization of "empathetic" librarians 
wl^o coul<3 contribute to^a process, of adaptation of the in<3ividuAl studeqt to 
^^^^ademic life." 

^"^"prbgrams to increase the acqui^tionjbf" materials and provide for^^a more 
equitable reallocation of resources, th^n^ is'-presently the case, have/been 
suggested. Although a high number of applicabT'^ books is essential tjo a 
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itional clienterfe groups to "high 



ize non— 
sadvan- 



hospitable learning^ environment , it is necpssary^'t^acquire and ut^ 
book media which will contribute* signif icajitly, xo the education of d: 

taged . students. " The contention is that, ^in this manner ,^ non-reader^ will not 

T " I * 33 

be penalized in libraries well stocked witp non-print materials. 

The representative view o^ the first group may be summarized as follows: 

first/' the problem 'of academic library services for the SpanL&h speaking 

student population stems from this group's unique characteristics. Second, 

the most significant gharacteristic of this student'^roup is not their culture 



but rather their low reading, level, low library ufee, and -low academic performance 
Third, following the assumptions made/ the problem\is perceived at the user*s 



A., 



level. Consequently, t^e solution advanced by the suppl^i^er 6f the services, . 
suggest? a formula of adaptation by the usejrs to the supxVi^^s* requirements 

' A ■ ■ - \ 

and conditions. Fourth, the changes proposed in \this, the supplier's viev/, 
are concerned with materials and resources. *rhese changes are limited to the 
format (or medium) of these materials and resources. No^changes are recommended 

concerning the messages conveyed by these materials. Matei;ials c^tuned to the 

J ' 

culture and values of these students are excluded from the analysis and the 
solution. " , 1 

The second group of writers -T^/ho analyze thB claims of Spanish speaking 

/ 

students see the need for important changg^ at the supplier level to satisfy 



2'i 
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the requirements. This group contends that the academic library should 
^ develop pript/arfd non-print resources to* support ,te/achirig* and research on 
\ethnic topics.^ Second, tihe library should devise a.- sfelf -directed program 
designed substantially 'increase the utilization of the library by this group.' 
Third', Spanish .speaking students/ faculty, and library staff should be incor-- 
porated into the development '©f a libraryVallection attuned to their needs. 

The concep t of th e ethnic l ijprary has emerged in the academic milieu 
as an altern&*tive-to*meeti d:he needs of Spanish speaking and other minority 
students. There are a number of different "ethnic library "Nnodels . So^e are 
physically separate from the ^main university libraries while othexs are 
specialized collections^ of subject materials within the academic library. 

' ' • ■ ^ ' / ^ ^ 4 

other models involve* basic .changes in whiqh a special effort is majde to^ develop 
uriique . rje'sources aS well as to change the staffing pabterns by hiring subject 
^Specialists, bilingual an<^ bicultural librarians. Othei: moglels are autonomous 

administrative^ units from the Uciversity or college libraries, and" are directly 

' ' ^ ' * 35 ' ^ - ^ 

un^er ethnic studies departments or organized research units, ^ * ' 

The objective of the latter mode^l is to improve the bibliogr^iphio infr^ 

structure and develop basic /resources concerning the Spanish speaking comr i 

36^ * ' 
munity* Its primary .objective, gi?featiy. influenced by the academic setting, 

*is to create a multi-disciplinary core collection of materials to support the 
study of J the teaching of, 'anh/or research concerning the experience of 
SpanisH speaking people in ^le United States. In addition, these specialized, 
^ libraries are influenced by the long range development of' ethnic studies pro- 
grams with reference^ 1:oN:lT^ir degree, research progreufns, and interest,:?. Farther- . 
more, some of these models perform important functions of bibliographic research 

, and control designed to develop 'an adequate body of resources attuned to in- 
♦ * 

creasing demands in this- field. , ' * , 

23 • • 
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* Closely related to the developmertt of etHnic core collect*ions is the 

manner in which these collections ate publicized. Richard D. Woods has ^ . 

pointed out the weaknessea af feeding m9St catalogs of Mexiband/phicano stu<^ie^ 

holdings, prepared by libraries as guides, to ^th^ir collecti6ri(s) . ' Woods\ 

critique and proposed reDommendations focus on bibliographic standard HoV~ 
i • » 

ever^ it should jpe noted that often these ^ides to library collections reflect 
poor collection developmenf^ef forts, and the la<ck~2>f s^pecialized professional 
ei^pertise^ in these-'libraries . Wooji^ also «f ailg^ iJo see the interactive 
relationship between the literature of ethnic minorities in the United Stat:es 
that -of ten identified, , through contrast:, and comjjarison, the forms of colo- 
nialism, pativism, oppression and-^^apism whi'<;li Asian Americans, Blacks, 
Chicanos, and Native Americans .-Kave experienced. . * 

Academic librarians have two basic sugges^tions that wduld increase the 
utilization of libraries by minority student populations. The fii^^t^, a 
supplier-oriented view, proposes formulas which woitld ultimately adapt the 



student * to ^the traditional- libraify services. The second, a user-oriented 

view, calls for changes in tho^ library to respond to, the clainjs.pf th^s new 

client group.. Both suggestions lack recommendations concerning indexing. ■ 

The literature concefning academic library services, like that concernina, 

public library services, .overlooks the importance of adequate indexing to 

• ft * * • ^ « 

improve services to the §j;^ish' Speaking student '^piilat ion . The problem of 

indexing in public libraries s^ems to>be in the user 's ^choice of language. . 

Public'' libraries these corgptfnities face clients who often neither spfeak ^ 

nor re<id English.' The use of an Eng\Li|h language indexing .system ofcten results 

in a sub-optimal^^ subject approach ±0 ihf oirmation . ^ Bilingual librarians'* 

palliate the ifiipact of, this co|jt4radr^tr^n^ by operating as J:ranslators an<3 ^ 



cultural "trouble sli<9oters.** This is an ^ejipensive and inefficient use of 

A, . - , ' . ^ 

library manpbwer^. Furthermore, it breeds dependency because" ^t forces th^ 

? * * . ^ *' ' 

student users to rely on the libracy staff to locate information rather than 

to develop indepe'ndent access skills to library and information sources. / 

Research is necessary to investigate this problem and to determine uspr pre- 

ferenfCe of language for tlieir indexing needs. 

The problem bf indexing in academic libraries^ is not as- clear^ cut ^s m 

public ^libraries. Librarians assume that t^he Englis^speaking minority 
' ; ' ' ' % ^ 

student does not need a special indexing system^ attuned to culture an4 native 
language. Such an assumption can be a misleading^one and lead to future con- . 
fliqts and problems, . , 

J Tjie most .significant indexing problein i-s in the respective disciplines 
/ * 

* 1 

of e^hnic studies. Adequate .concept indexing in this sense 3 ^.p^ |ire^ the 

•organization 6f ^ubjectfe according to proper 'concepts within the framework 

of a basic discipline. The/ most dramatic example of thi^rcon'sept indexing 

problem. is that faced b^l^e^xicano/GhiccWjos and thGi^S^'historia/is who are trying 

to re'aff irm a new .geriodization Mexicano/Chlcano history distinct from 

traditional Ag\erican history. ^ 
-i- ' * • , . ^ ^ , 

Libraries must" consider alternatives oresented ekrlier,in this piece*as 
ways* to minimize temporarily the negative impact of poor collections of library 
•materials, inadequate -IfideKing, and limited Value -reference emd collection 
development to61s so that#they may|.iJ^rove' their services to the Spanish -speak- 
ing population, libraries arie public service institutions ^esrt^iblished to 
"alUOTT^or the 'exp^es^a^m^f aj^divetsity Gif^preference*^* among social groups, 

to make e^cpenditures" whicli result in utility by the coi^pmer'', and, to ensure 

. . ' ^ ^ • ' \ ' Wy '\ ^ 

that members of thei community, within tl)e jurisdiction the library^, ^ieriye 



Various benefits of a Sufficient magnitudar to'cover the costs, of membership. 
In other words, libraries, like other 'bureaucratic decision-making agencies 
providing a public service, cannot disregard the' excessi\|e cost 'for some 'social 
groups. Library services may be subject to^ "serious erosion and degradation *under 
Conditions of changing demands/' In the absence of a capability to respond 

Vith modified supply schedules and regulations for u§e, library services, 

' I ■ - 36 

instead of* a public go'bd,'* may become a '^public bad" fpr certain groups. 

Bureaucratic efficiency, in the absence of consumer utilisation is without eco- 



nomic meaning. The concept of library efficiency in the absence of users* ^ satis- 

- ''All ' :> . 

faction shouid be challenged ► 



EAl>LOYMf:NT OF HUf^AN RESOURCES. 

Important sectbre of the professional community ^have identified discrim- 

minatory practices ^nd racism as the major issues aff ecting " library services 

a. 

to the Spanish speaking cpmmunity. It is' not surprising, therefore, that efforts 
are being devoted tcf revfewsing the present unbalanced representation of pro- 
fessional minority gjo^tt^meiubersi in libraries. ^ # v« 

The Equal "fenolo^erft Opportunity Act of 1972 prohibits .<^scrimination -in 
employment prac;tices by race, coloi?, religion,^ Sex or" national origin. It 
covers all academic and school libraries and" most public libraries .related to 
local government. ^ This Act created the Equal Employment . OpoortunitV Commission 

' • * • • /" 

(EEOC) to. develop th^ guidelines for. its implementation. Discrimination in 

• . • 

employment practices,, according to a report of the Library Administration ^ 

^ . ' ' ' ^ • 39 ■ 

Division, American Library Association, may begin, in the recruiting process. 

Methods that traditionally 'have excluded Spanish speaking librarians from either 

employment orxprorrtotionSitafy be found i4 legal. 
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In Griqgs vs. Duke Pov7er Co., 401 U.S . '424, 1971, the Supreme Court con- 
sidered the oroblem of discrimination derived from selection criteria based 
on educationa.1 requiremCTits ^anc^ pre-employment testing./^ The Court established 
that such dBiteria cannot T^e used if it , tends to^dirscriminate against certain 



"''-^ ^.^oups of people, 



Affirmative Action, a mechanism created by the Amended Executive'' Order f 
11245, requires institutions with federal ^ntracts and subcontracts to present ^ 
evidence of nondiscrimination in employment practices and involves economic 
oenalties. Spanish speakinq librarians agree, however', that affirmative 
action' in libraries has Droved ineffective. ' ' * 

Lack of tangible success within the affirmative actj,^ process is evident 
in some large^ libraries.- The San Francisco Public Library, for instance , -•has 

been charged ,with not* searching aggressively for minority apolicants and for its 

■ ' ' ' 41 ' ^ • 

biased and irrelevant ore-employraent testing. The Library of Congress has 

established an Equal Opportunity Plan and Affirmative Action Prpgram to comply 

r . ; 

with the law and has annpunced the ereatipn of the position of Assistant 

'4 * " * 42 . 

Director of Equality Programs in t^e Library of Congress' personnel office.. 

§Q far, very lit^tie has resulted to change the ethnic composition of that 

library's staff. , . ' ' , 

The requirements within the E.E.O. Act of 1972 and affirmative action 

are slowly, beina implemented. Unfortunately, the process is slow and often 

^ nothing more tharj cosnietic. In addition, opposition to affirmative acti'^Jn in 

libraries is both ©vert and covert* In the Los Angeles County Library System, 

staff - members filed a complaint of "reverse dis<^rimination" involving the 

appointment, of two minority v/omen. The staff members complained that the two 

^minoriti*- appointees had not thieved the highest scol^es in- the principal 



librarian's examinatic^.' .However, r'scords ^indicate that this examination had 
been bypassed by the county when using a-- system of "seiectivS^ertif ication" 

to obtain personnel, particularly at the higher ranks, ;The examinatipns themr 

\ ^ . . , 43 - 

selves have been undei^ h^avy critic;.sin in the past. ^ - ' \^ 

"tin the academic libraries, of the Southwest, the lack of Mexicano/phicano 

librarians abov^e the entry levels is disappointing and smacks of colonialism. 

Numerous highly qualified Mexicano/Chieano librarians are systematically passed 

<^ • . ^ ^ 

over' in favor of academic librarians from other parts of the ce^untry who do 

^ s 
not appreciate or understand the Spanish speaking stud^^nts who, in increasing , 

numbers, are attending th^ colleges and universities in^the Southwest. It is 

alirtost a disgrace that in .this region of the United States, long range planning 

■ " . ■ ■ V 

and policy making 'for library services at local eampuses, in statewide syst^s, 
and in (developing consortia and network^ is occurring witljout M^x^icano/Chicano 
considerations ^d suggestions, _ ' ' ' 

Racial balance in- the various library systems will requiiTe a^great dear 
more thaii the E,Fh!b. Act of 1972 and ^affirmative action. Spanish speaking 

* . » ' ' 

librarians are disappointed by the ineffective and insignificant implementation 
of the law. Law suits and political action may be necessary to correct under- 
representation of the Spanish speaking in libraries of all types and at all 



.l^vBls in the future. 



MANPOTOR TkMNING AND RECRUITMENT LIBRARY SCHOOLS 



The difficulties eacoun^red^^j^nr^^ve loping effective library services ^ 
for tfie Spanish speaking community are many. One aspect of the problem is the 
failure of the library schools in.<he United States to develop appropriate 
courses within their curricula that address the library and informational needs 
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of . these coranvuni^ies. Arnulfo D. Trejo has written several important articles^ 

\ - jf * ' ■ 

Qn this -^pic and has developed a model curriculum and resource guide for. 

Mexicano/C^icano' students •% A ma^or problem in .this a:rea-is the lamited 

effort by professional s^chools to recruit minoril^ applicarits. -Part of this 

problem is the negative information circulating among jpivinorities aipoiit* diff i- 

, \ ' . . > . , 1 

culties that ethnic librarians encount^i; in finding jobs as librarlians anc3 in 

. • ' - ; A ''^ ; 

securing promotions. A survey by the American Library Association^ in 1972, 
revealed a limited increa&e in mi-noritv representation in accredited library 

' '''\ ■ ■ ■ . - ' • ■ •' ' , - 

educatiion programs. This survey reported an enrollment of 18 Spanish speak- 
ing students and 156 Black students. This numiber of Spanish speaking students 
represented incirease of eight (8) new enrollments if compar-ed to the number 

in 1969* *How6ver, d,ospite the sm^ll number of minority students, .^8 schools 

" * 46 
^■eported "active minority recruitmen^t programs."" 

The small number of Spanish speak^^ librarians graduating from the various 

schools cannot be fully evaluated without assessing tfite number* of professional 

librarians in the United states as a whole..' The U.S. Office of Education '-s 



study of library manpower and awarded library science degree's indicated that 

there v^ere a total of 61,200 full-time and full-time equivalents of part-time 

^ ^ 47 
professional, librai^ai;!^ in 1960 and 97,420 in 1970. The nvimber of library 

science degrees to be awarded between 19^9-1970 were projected''^at^7 , 810 and 

at 8,700 for 1970 'and 1971 respectively. The number of 'Spa^nish speaking 

librarians is insignificant compared to the overall human resources in the field 

of library science. Rough estimates of the size of the professional pool com- 



48 



pared to the po^lation provide a rough equivalent of one librarian per' 40, 000, 

A nationwide survey conduct(^$3^n 1973-74- indicated that 38 master ' degrees 
in library science were, awarded to Spanish surVamed studeivts by non- accredited 
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.programs and '61 degrees' by accredited proqr^mis. This is^p minimal 1.37 'percent 

of<^the total number 'of 7,221 graduates for that period. Statistical data 

points' out two basic facts: first, one of every one hundred library graduates'* 

, \ ^ ^ ^ * . * I ' 

is Spanish surnamed,.or seven of every five hundred is. Spanish, surnamed. ' 

f 

Second, the professional pool of Spanish soeakina librarians ia. increasing at 
, lower rate than the professional 'library pool of manpower as a v/hole. Further- - 

more, in 1973-1974, only 62 percent of 'the Spanish "speaking students enrolled 

' - ' ' . * 50 *^ 

in library* schools graduated from apqred^ted prqgrams* . ' - [) 

^ ' ' ' . ^ . ^ ^ ' ./^f* ' 

From an analysis of library science manpower stati&tics , * the issue can .b^ nti* • 

' • * - . .y^^y K 

formulated thus: "what are the policy altjernatives available tp insure a • ' j • > 

. > - ^ .-^ ' .... • ° 3 

balance^d Spanish speaking representation in library manpov;er for the next 

decade?"' - Efforts have J^een directed towards minimizing the high costs of the 

under'utilization of Spanish speakina m'anpower. The Illinois St^§ Librarj^ 
p • , ^ . 

funded the Illinois )4inority .Manoower Pilot Project with the- suDport of the 
minority community in the Chicago area. . Scrfblarship recipients began their 
'graduate library educatiory^ training in' January 1^73. , • . , . 

0^.her small ef.forts have attempted to^ correct .t'ye existin'g underrepresenta 
tion of Spanish speaking c^ld other mino*ri.ties in the 



National >lino2;ity Referral Netv/ork established by ths Office for Library . 
Personnel resources of the American Librarry Association, was d^signe^ to assist 

Lfied minority students 



library orofession. The 



Drity recruitment programs 
at the University of Michi- 



graduate library schooj. programs in idpntii^ing -qual 

' . . • : ' ' . 52 

interested in pursuing, library cai^eers. ^ther min 

iiav^ been reported in the School* o^ Library Science 

^ J ■ \ . ^ ^ 

• • qan^"^ and Columbia University; \ ^ 

♦ * \ I 

The Graduate Institute for Mexican American Library Science at California 

•' • ' * ' ' V • 

^ "State University, Fuller^ton, made a significant effor^^ to train and to prepare 

♦ • 

■ / '■ 

ERIC ; ' . , \ ^ . 
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Spanisti speaking librarians throuah the use of special curriculum and wi-^th a 
facu-J-ty of experienced community professionals. ^ This Institute developed 
as a graduate program to improve ,li,bi^rianship^ and specialized library services 
for the Spanish speaking throughout the (Jnited States. Fi^fty students wer^. x 
graduated from this program by the end of 1975, more than doubling the number 

.1 ' . . / • - 

)r*Mexicano/Chic^o librarians." , ^ *^ ^ 

At University of Arizona's Graduate Library School, Dr, Arnulfo Trejo 

\ '. . * ' ' . „ • 

^tablished tlie Graduate Library 3;nst,itute for Spanish Speaking Americans' 

GLISA) , between 197'^ and 1976. The Institute was. re-fundecT for 1977-1978 but 

- ' • ' ■ . , ■ • • ■ 

for a smaller number lOf students. With federal funds from the ff. S. Office of 

• V • ' 

Education, 15 Spanish speaking students from across the United States were 

♦ 

recruited and ^prepared for careers as librarians in this highly innovative 
program attached to the accredited library school at the University of Arizona. 
While the curriculum was ^^^novative in 'certain areas, ^ there, was a conscious 
attempt to integrate it into the schooi*s regular courses and thereby encourage, 
all students to consider GLISA developed bourses. Even though the GLISA program 
remains a. success and a viable model for other library schools to emulate, 
only 15 Spanish speaking librarians v/er^ added to the bilingual pool' of pro- 
fessionals. 

The underutilization of human resources and the insignificant recruitment 
, of Mexicano/Chicanos ar)d other Spanish speaking students into the }4brary 
schools has had a definite influence "Sn the ynderdevelq^meiit of library services 
to these group^^. The Spanish speaking community does not have an institutional , 
mechanism available to transfer linowledge or to conduct research in this* 
critical cirea of librarianship. Unfortunately, precious few practitioners 
and academicians are availa^^le to investiqatc the library and the informational 
or^blems 6^ th^ Spanish speakinC and make positive recommendations. . • 
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CONCLUSION 



Social' gys£ems, individuals, ai0d, fn qeneral, the agents Involved in the 

f ' ' . * ' ' ^ • ^ 

provision of library and information services to the Spanish speaking are <^ 

^ : • ^ • ■ ' „ • / 

si,tuated, paraphrasing F, *E. Emery and E. I/C Trist, m a "sub-optimal loca-- 
tion." They are faced with an unparalleled tas^ to adapt, to survive, aod to 
grow. • ^ 

^ Library schools' record of extremely lov; enrollment afnd poor recifuitment 

■ ■ ■ • • 

of Snanish speakina students is bound ^ to affect the numhei^Ptf 'Spanish speaking 

>- . - ^ ' — . / 

graduates and the size of the. prof essibnal pool from which libraries draw their 



human 



t » 

resources*. This situation i!s graphically illustrated below; 




Spanish Speaking 
Community 



pattern for Spariish speaking 'professionals |is. to hire librar- 
janff^^at a 'vjery low jlevel on the scple an!3 to eijitrust £hem v:jjt|i few, if any. 
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decision or policy making responsibilities. This* has inhibited changes ih 
* libraries and has contributed to librarigs-coft-tlnuing' lack of responsiveness 
toward the ^Spanish ^speaking. Furthermore/ the librarians and their respective 
communities are presented with false expectations that eventually result in 
frustration and ^onf lict b'etv^een the various actions and agencies involved. 

Community user' groups who are th©*. beneficiaries of library services often 
do not have significant participation in the collection development policies 
aljd the distribution of benef ifcgf , stemming from the allocation of library,' ? 



resources. Their rol^ is/^mited tt) a passive involvement ^t the output level, 
as occasional usdrs. The community/ more often than not, does not participate 



aaj decision- makers . Ineffective recruitment of minority staff or the recruit- 

ment of Spanish' speaking librarians in positions in which they are deprived 

>' I ' ' ' 

of decisiorl making 'and policy formulation functions leaves the- community without 

effective participation in the allocation of library revenues. This situation 
is illustrated in the flow chart below:. 



QIART NO. 2 
Community P'^iTticipation in Libraries 
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The larger environment of most libraries servicinq the Spanish speakinq 

populatipn shares salient characteristics of the **disturbed*reactive" and 

"turbulent fields" environmejats described by F. E. Emery and E. L. Trist. It 

* » 

shares the main characteristics of . the "disturbed-reactive** envi^ronment; that 

iS/ thei?e| exists a multiplicity of organization's of the same kind CDn\peting 

for the limited resources and constituency. A serious limitatioij. common to 

most Spanish speakino communities is their la'ck of regular input into either 

' - • • ■» 

the policy making or decision making bodies r^ponsible for the delivery of 

. services within their respective environments. ' ^ * 

Most library services expressly created to"^ s^rve the Spanish sp^^aking 

community, such as outreach pirograms and small ethnic libraries in the academic 

.... . .. 

setting, have ^Generally been unsuccessful in obtaining' "^^i^ regular share of 
the local resources allocated to libr^y services to accomplish their 'objectives. 
Significant numbers, ^f^ these specla braries are programs financed with short- 
lived funds from foundations or^the federa^ government. Programs of this nature ' 



are temporal: ^ per iodically^^P^ted and terminated, they ultimately impede the 

development of stable 'and -liable organizations.. Community outreach programs 

established with L§CA funds to service Spanish speaking' comrunities vanish with^ 

the federal money, leaving the residents without library services and a s^se 

r 

of despair. Gary English addressed this problem when he stated that one of 

the major problems associated v/ith maintaining community acfeion programs is 

that of fluctuating* appropriations. He goes on to ^^t^e that most operating 

' ' 55 ^ 

programs barely ^touch the va^t need. With^otlt continuing administrative support 
and the decision of the institution^^fedabsorb all or part of the features of 
an innovative community orieirted library service program for the Spanish speak- 
ing, ve^y little v;ill change. . ^ * 
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•The objectives of library, systems seem to Jje "ijitimately defined acscfordinq 
to their ^b^lity to meet^^e challen^e^ to deiivei; .adequate library ajid infor-* 
mation Services to "tj:ie Spanish speaking ^pmmunities Emery and Trist s/aggest 
that the conditions of thq environment, indicate that stability\can belachieved 



only thift5ugh bargaining between competitors. Although the *the'oyetica]j frame- 
'work of the thinking of Emery a'nd Trist concerning their typt^log^ ) * V 

of the environment .seems to He drawn mainly from a market system bxp^rience, 

the present analysis of the environmental ^context of the libraries serving the 

' » ^ . ^ ' y \ ^ ' ' ' / * 

Spanish speakiqg populations seems^ to ^onfii^r^ this point. In addition! itry 

must be considered that greater speciaiizatioft of the systems serving the^ 

community, than is presently the case, may ultimately become an asset, and this 

.may eventually make the differejace in their survival. In other weirds, if aV « 

b^y^^ ^ - ■ ^ ' '\ ' \ 

^i^ater specialization is attained in serving the Spanish -%)eakina community, \ 

/ 

it may allow these systems to benefit from the principle of comparative 



advantages and, finally, to predominate in the ^vironment concerninq-'-ch^ir 
soecialized services. Certainly these objectives are hard to achieve for li- ^ 
.brari'es created as proaraitvs with a limited life scan.* j / 

' It is, therefore, important i^o re-f ormula^te some basic questions concexni^n^ 
the underlyinq factors affecting the environment, particularly if 6ositive ' 
changes are to take place anc^ progress is to be achieved. V/ill the Systems "^nd 
agents involved be given the time necessary tg^ develop viable alternat±<Je'''£ypes 
of librsfy and information services to tjii^ aommunity? Will the manpower ' 
develonment system in charge of oreparing and ^adepuately training a body of 
professionals sucdeed in developing a j)obl of practitioners and administrators 

who are sensitive eind comoetent to servo^he Spanish speakinq? V/ill the Spanish 

y_ \ ' ■ • ■ ^ • 

speaking manpower be trained and developed to assume positions of responsibility 
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to make net positive impact which will improve the present library services . 
to the^ Spanish speaking community? V?ill libraries with specialized ^-esources 
for Spanish, speaking client croups be allowed the resources* necessary to 
gradually develop their serviices to their soeciai clientele, long forgottien 
by most libraries? 

Organizational interdepenceiice has extended' bey^ond mere libi;ai:y activities 
and will eventually reach public regulation and legislation. The efforts, for 
improvement of library and information services to the Spanish speaking com- 
munity will be, v/ithout a doub^tA extended to the political ^ena. This new 
dimension, coupled with increaseq citizen 'participation^, will certainly be 

* \ 

followed by a sCrbstantial increase of the relevant uncertainty characteristic 

of the Emery and prist's "turbulent fields." 

There are multiple ]:yoblems related to the provision of library and inforr 

mation services to the S-panish speaking , community . These problems, as can be 

" ' ■ - ■ ^ . 

seen, vary in nature and in their degree of complexity. Furthermore, the-^Dody^ ' 

of thinki«na and writing v/hich addresses itself to ihese problems has not had a 

clear impact on subseauent thinking, practice, and research in this are^i. More 

specifically, a basic theory has yet to be developed, focusing on the^study of 

the structures,- functionina, performance or^nizations and the behavior of 

groups and individuals engaged in the prbvi^)n and usage of information service.s 
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CONCEPTS OF INFORMATION SER\?ICES IN A CHICANO CONTE> 

Like Walt Kelley's Poqo, the- librarian. searches for the enemies of * 

'^JLibrary work, trying to identify all thai: keeDs librarians from successfully < 

serving' the neediest only to discover that the enemies are the librarians 

thems'^-lves . After twenty years of wonderinQ why Americans don't have the very 

* • 

best of library services, especially for mincrrity and disadvantaged communities, 
it became appcirent that the process of successfully providing services depended^ 
on one thing along, the individual librarian. The entire mechanism for success- 
fully providing library services to the' disadvantaged and incorporating them 
into therpxocess depends on the individual librarian posfeess.ing the following 
charact.eristi'^: ' ' *^ - ' 

1.^ Prof esaionalf Sm' (motivation ^nd ethics), 

«2. Philosophy, of librar]^ sciences and th^'^capacity for cHanae, 

3. Understandinq of relevancy and community dynamics, especially a3' 
it nprhai nc; jLp the disadvantaged. ' . 



4. Desire to iirtplement mec'K^nics, to overcome the economic and socio- 
p61itical barriers* placed before the disadvantaged.' 

These four factors are so_ important that each could serve as a topic for 

a dissertation; howev^er, as it relates to incorporating the disadvantaged into 

t • " ^ 

the ^library service's programs, it is analyzed briefly here. 

/ • * ' 

Number one is the concept of prof esgionalism and its effect on the services 

the librarian renders, to }\avQ a aound understanding of one's professignal 

responsibilities is the key in all professions. To l-i)5rarians , 'it is crucial 

because of the type of service they render. V^ell-meaning colleagues, have ' 

asked repeatedly # "^at can I do to helo the pdbr?^" In response, schemes and 

plans were devised, which, more often than not, failed. Slowly, throuoh the 



years the truth has become/apparent* It ^s neyer the external elements, 

the project or the community, -that -failed. The search^ for reasons simply 

'started in the wrong place. The beginning of success is with the librarian, 
» • , < « ' • 

thet. individual, his oi: her attitudes, etfiics, philosophy, motivation, and 
productivity* ^ . - ' ^ • . 

In response to these questions cpncerning help, the librarian has only 
to rep*\y, "Why don't yc?u do something abouf yourself first. . If you want to 
become the best ^librarian possible, the rest, the success with any community 
you choose to serv«, even the poorest^;42f the poor,* the brownest among the 
brown, will be realized. Know your cc^nmunit^ first; give them the best,* and 
the rest will^ollow." A li-brarian "who has'pride in her profession, pride in 
her reputattoiv, and works toward growth, will baling out the best from the users 
of services. If there are barriers such as money, she will seek to overcome 
them; she will find ways around them. . - ^ 

, When this thesis was presented to University of Texas. Library Science 
ItudentS/ they nodded enthusiastically. Now, some ^ them have come back con- 
*cerned. They ar6 beginning to idealize that this is the most difficult enter-' 
prise in the total process, for people are going to the^ real source,, the 
ULbrar^ian, ^^stead of externalizing the^€ervice factor. If community services 
fail, it-*s nq,t the COTmunity's failure; it's the responsible librai;ian who 
failed. - ^ * • 

^here \re many reasons why -people falte» when th^y are required to be top 
professionals In the library, field, it may'be that schools stress the sta- 
tistics,, projects, and products; and 'neglecf philosophy and processes. If 
this is so, then, of coursfe, the disadvantaged ccxnmunity dr'the peopf^ outside 
the' mainstream will tend to suffer, because librarians* prof essional 'definitions 
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their philosophies, wi.ll have no co/text for these persons. Lety librarians ^ 
offer a" context. L6t them provide a .philosophy of information services V7hich 
will not make a special target of a Jparticular sub group but will include 
>t;h^se people"- totally in their Professional scope when %iey start out to be 
the best librarians in jthe world. This would entail seeing the profession as 
a broad infonnation-based field. 




In developing a philosophy of information seiWices consisteat with a - 
humanistic/ conununity-oriented program, some , very jqneral concepts should b^ , 
stressed. Number on^i^ tlie t^s]( of^ '<3ef ining "infformation /' because infoma-- 



tion i 



is ^^jl^^ 



thing and everywjvefe 



The most -obviJus information^ manifestatpLons 



arfe through: 



i 



1/ Human beings, hy th'e informatioa thdy accumulate through all their 
senses and by the transi?iittal of information through voice, gesture, 
brain waves and conscious communication 



means . 

2. Information is printed. 

r 

3. Audio--oral - recorded, 
4\* Visual 



by articulation or other 



* 5. Transmitted by the physica]! ej:vvlronme4it and in the universal sense, 
it ds, as was said* before, everyv/here. 

But best of all, it is useful to understand that not one fom of communication 

\ 

,of information is *^e sG^le f6rm. Not one motive or purpose for Communicating^ 
information is the sole motive, and not one structure or service for compiling/ 
collecting information is the sole structure for^ doing this. 

C^ly'by keeping this \^ mind cirflDne ^approach t^e creation and utiliza- 
tion of information services creatively an^ in an educated manner. That is, 
one can then see each individual on t«^is e^rth a3 capable of. transmitting 
heretofore unknovm inf ormation'^and new 



fcXT^jeri 



ences. VThen one sees humah 



ERIC 
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potential as an information resource, thi5 certainly enhances tK^ 

evexy individual and^one's owrr personal sense-of worth as carriers of an 

ir>forn>ation bank. . . *^ 

It is this accumulation of facts, transmitted experiences, coupled with 

personal experiences, which establishes the rich banks of knowledge from which 

each individual draws for living. This is the case if one has\ the capacity to 
- r 

aopre.ciate the meaning and usefulness'^ of one's resources. There iis also the 
saying which goei "some individual's start *life fresh everyday". Compared to . 
the human resources available to one for information use and creation, the 
means of information traditionally thought of as * inf on^tion are, indeed. 



unimaginative and sometimes useless. For each book /consulted "^n c3??fe week of 

* \ ' ■ 

work, 100 persons might also b^ consulted with as ^ch/or more benefit. 

Perhaps people** s dehumanized v/ay of int^oretinq information and Mii)wledgQ 
has created many of the problems in ^ociety. Information has c^.e to 



viewed as an "6:nd product" which only has validity if contained within the 
computer sciences, library books, magnetic tapes, and documentary films". V^iat ^ 
has happened to those ca^^iers of plata, either^aw or highly digested, people? 
Look at the elderly who are conside^red solely as carriefF'oT^ "outdated" data 
and who are.shelyed often tim^s^ in their prime when their usefulness to society* 
' -could be realised? Simi liar l^^^there^ are the poor, the "uneducated" !letnbers 
of our communrfcries, who are looked down on by the gatherers of information^ and * 
librarians. In relying solely on "end product" information, yet another 
po1;ential ^veniie for humanizing one's life,. contact with the experiencetj person, 
the aaed, the disease-ridden, the drop out, and the unemployed is cut off. 
People scorn first-hand information, forgetting''*:hat information is best^ 



Uired when two-way commuj^ication takes place^. As excellent/ as an SP-A kit 
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can, be, if it deprives the child of a quality 15 minute session with hi-s 

■ I ■ 

teacher, it is not|Vorth having^ in the room. The most creative utilization 

of information is' through interaction with thd source" of information. It is 

very difficult to aet dyiiamic 'interaction with a book or even a tape — think 

of when one is r*eading a book and ends up mumblina to oneself or ,resorts to 

writing obscenities in 'the margins* ♦ 

Once thjs very basic attitude about 'inf oianation services is assumed any 

Derson in the community is going to then be a desirable person to train as a 

rstaff member or to incorporate as a user for services because reac^i individual 

has something to add' to the program. With this professional se^nse of ethics 

anoHound Dhilosophical base, the "bqst" librarian should then analyze 

"relevanofi*' and community dynamics in relation to training the-disadvantaoed 

and provid\jl^ community services. Relevancy^ is a real word. Often, people 

think it me^s .having Chicano materials on the pelves, a librarian who speaks 

the lanquaq^,. and an open door policy. However, even tTiis does not automatically 

^ I ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

bring the t/raiAee, the Volunteer, and the user in. 

Relevancy in the community-dynamics concept ^means how "real" the institu- 
tion Ler to the community. Kow Responsive, beyond the books, is it? Is it 
fun by the community, the immediate nqighliorhood people? Are the' decision- 
^makers- ^nswerabl4 to the reci^^snts of services? If not, then it is .goin<j to ^ 

difficult" to make services/materials relevant. Arife the '*best" librarians, 
'those^ost capable, those. free to make relevant decisions^ in charge? ♦ 
Relevancy means^to the user^ 'self-determination, beinq a part of them and 
their neighborhood. If the user doesn't feel it is 'his, he will always be 
just , another recipient of services, a -client. H^wjmuch a part of the* Community 
is the librarian? *Is she/he a participati>ng person, in the. Janaicas, Fiestas, 
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and neiahborhood boards? Is. she a friend, a neiahbor, an information resource, 
1 ■ ' ■ ' 

m 

or does the "best" librarian come from across *town to service the clients? 
This is relevancy and cannot be achieved on any other terms. This, can be 
discovered by each and every libr'^rian. 

If a service does not have this, yet area persons are se-lected to be 
trained for library services, that is fine. The apea people are thankful for 
the jobs, but it is not the best, an^ '^ntmunity people will know their position 
very well: second-best aides. Second best aaain/ the corranunity people v;ill 
say. . • ' - 



Suppose there is at least second-rate relevancy achieved by some dynamic 

A * 

librarian who actively recruits and trains community aides. VThat mechanisms 
can this person Activate to overcome socio-pc^itical and economi<t: barriers to. 
develop total utilisation o^^her community r^Sjurc^s and, turn, total input 
from her community. * ' . \ 



Minority and poor commuifiities do not- require] sacrifice^, only the librarian's 
very best. This was learned v/hile s^awing-th'e^cpit^nity in Chrystal City, Texas 
during which it became appa,rent to the author eVen traditional methods had not been 
tried for the" community, it was decided that tliese traditional methods, 
seasoned with one or tv/o semi-innovative i^ea.*; ■yould be used. Then, if these 
failed, totally innovative ideas v;ould be in^plemented . 

The library in Chrystal City, Texas needda to be attuned to the socio.- * 
political realities of that town and to serve pll the population, which was ^ 
^% Mexican American,*^ rather than the 10% previously served* Ways to respond to 
the total ^information needs|^of the ci|:y administrative departments, ^t® the 



schools and to ming 



^onutvuniby members who'replaced the affluent Anglos on 



the Library Board were needed. Fallowina are some of the changes which v;ere 



made, a ciegas, in the dark with no guideline^, except for the iirrpetllng ne^<! 

• - '• - ' '1^1" 

to serve effectively: . . • M 

^ ' ' ' 1 * 

1) First the library w^s opened to the users during the times when ^hey 
could use the materials, 9 -Lm. to 9 p.m., six days a week. The COPS pro^pram 
which was a teacher training program including' many of tl^e c/^mmunity's pooj;, 

had a key to the library sa' that participants could use th^ library all night 

/ 

if, they needed to -cram for college exams. . ' 

^ 2) Direct- outreach into jthe community involved having the 'library staff 
participate in most of the activitie^s iri' the churches and neiahborhoods so 
that they could speak about'IiXrary materials and services iri relation to 
community oeeds and issues, "^ry raoidly, ties were established with all 
institutions, administrative, bodies,' aV^^oups in the. community. . • 

3) The neighborhoods were visited door to door to get intimately acquainted 
with ail potentikl -users. The staff did this in order to discover the. home- ^ 
bound- cl-i'entele, tcToffer services," andj to find those people, who had large 
collections o-P novel as to. donate for tl^e no^.elas exchange program. Many oldV 
people and disabled persons were also discovered' who were creative in arts 
and crafts. They later ran the y^-round arts and crafts program. 

^4)"Elery possible type of|free-and special service available was set up, 
from brirljing in free gift books, from San Antonio Public Library instituting 
active interlibrary loan ^^A*vices, and offering to help people to buy boQk^s 
which they needed and f^rwliich they were willing to pay. Many "how to" books, 

' trade manuals for skilled labor groups, ,and professional texts for local pi'o- 

■ ' . - ' * • ■ - ■ ' 

• fessionals who were feeling isolated-fronrtTTrit professions were -bought. 

5) As inan>\ relevant materials were acquired as possible. The ^staf f went 

into grocery stores', barber shops, and restaurants to see what^types of readinQ 

' \ ■ " Si'- . * 




materiais/in Spanish were sold to clients. The same type o^ materials wqre 



bought 'amd the library advertized the fact^they had popular materials on the 
shel\^s. The person who Jiandled local subscriptions to Sierap^e and oth^r 
Mexlcajn journals ^nd newspapers was cTont^acted so the staff coVii* see his 

ubscription lists. They then made contact with these "hidden scholars", many 
of whcm wer6 farmworkers, to encourage them/to use the library and t^ help 
identify inat/erials of interest to the community. 

6) The staff identified special community needs in the manpower programs 
to determine the special materials needed to supplement "classroom and train- 
ing activities. In turn,- over a period of two and a half years, they were^ 
able to train fifty young people and adults in library skills and to develop 

a large manpower .workforce for the 66 hours of library services provided each' 
week , ' ^ ^ ' 

7) The library published ail library public releases in community^media 
and broc^dcast it "over Spanish fta^uage radio. 

8) The librarians estci^lished a local ardhive and folklore recording 
collection, 

9) ^Y\e</ made up and distributed "free book" 'packets th^t children and . 
adults could have without being oblioed to return them." These were ^specially 
useful f9r the migrants when tAey left op their long trips to other counties 
and states, * 1 \ \ ""/^ 

Iv \ / 

10) Fines were put on a donation basis of whatevej: people wanted to donate 



for the purchase of new books. " PtevenUes^ increased 500 
11/ Traditional barriers facea were: \ 



/ 



a) ^ Lack of materials ;and il^or^y to ^^uy^^^v^y thing which was rieeded. 

b) Absence of a trac^ition \of library, use in the Chicano community. 
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c) Fear of unfami 



Idar institutions, such as a librar^/ by the 



Chicano coramuriity. , 

■ ' / . ' - ■ 

d) Hesitancy by the community about bor2*9wing and Using I'someone's" 
materials. ' " ^ 



e) Absence of information on community desires and expectations about 
libr'ary services. 

{) Absenp^ of' literacy surveys to help -determine in what language- 
theMreadejfs wanted their materials and wh^t levels of litera^cy 
/fluency Existed in the communi^.,^ 

Each of these barriers individually could have paralyzed effqrtS/ but/ 
with excellent coo^^dination ^nd much ingenuity in obtaining what was needed/ 
the b^st service 'xn Texas for a community that size was created^- The total 
budget of $10,500 included the librarian's salal?y, a seconQ sralary for an 
assistalnt, books, supplies, budget, and programming. The staff became ftdept 
at picking up pens, clips, and other loose supplies wherever they Jiagpened to 
be. The children's servi^^ were totally fj^nanced through the Children's 
Club, which desjJite' f j.eld trips, dwards\^movies, and reading' programs , always 
had a, surplus of $500. OQ in ^heir accdunt* Thfeir enthusiasm was unbounded; 
once they were discovered selling raffl^e tickets for a bqt^tle of rum to 
finance one of their projects*^, ^ ^ • • 

Some people mighf say that Chrystal City.i^ different because it is rural, 

' ^ y , * * - 

isolated and has a lar^e p^opbrtion of Mexican Americans. There is a need 
to put excused aside and consider the'fact that*all cities have problems and 
that most cities are now dividing their service areas into manageable pro- 
portions through branch systems. ^> ^ • • 

When the Chioajio Library Board in 1973 v;as asked to list what they, as 
Chicanos and library users,, considered important to the developmetit of the ♦ 
"best librarians" and "best library sel'vice"'^in the state) they mentioned tKe 
following: ' ' . . ' % 



1) S^isruit and hire people Who believ^ that poor people 'like books and 
"reading as much as anyone else and .who respect the conmiunity and the* ^ 
users they serve; . ^ ' 

2) Advocate for more .localV s\tate , and federal monies for neighborhood 
library services.- * 

' Repommend the decentraliz^ti/on^bf library boards and move to BSta&l^sh 



7ea or neighborhood boarc 
toj^e served. ♦ ^ 



mor^ representative o^ the communities 



4) .Encourage t^e centralizati 



in of library services to include social 
referral clearinghouse activities ins€ead o^ having these infojnn^ti'on 
services duplicated at welfare offices or sobial .service centers.. 



5) Provide" library .training programs in local two-year and four-year ^ 
instifefit^ons, so that 'disadvantaged persons may have access to' forjnal'^ 
education in library science! J " ^ ^. 

6) Dodument personal experiences, in training library boards and disa^ 
' * / vantaged individuals for library work and incorporate them into 

training manuals and curriculiim so good plans oan be ifeplicated. 

7) Promote sjtate level technical assistance programs for areas with 

large di^dvantage^ and minority populations to- assist these communities 
' in recruitment of prof es-sional personnel,, community library training, , 
literacy si&'veys , .program formulation, and boaVd training. 

In general, the Crystal City Library Board v/ahted thie pifof ession ^to do 

everything that "only the^est^; in the field should do to make the Library ^ 

profession relevant to. those who have the greatest need for services. 
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LIBRARY Sfil^VICES TO MEXICAN AMERICANS IN TEXAS : STATEMEJ^.^J 



The problems involved in providing even minimal library services 



in^>i€ 



Southwest are inunense-. .For this reason 'l would like-to limit my testimony to^ 
the lacH of 'libr^^ sejjvices to Mexican Amexicans in Texas. This in itself . 
.is a large task «8feoJi will addptress myself to problems of funding, facilities, 
jn^tefiais, ^cj^.emics, staffing and^'domiuunity outreach. • ^ 

first of all/ Mexican Americans in Texas *^re light years away from 
receiving minimal and relevant library services in Texa? . The most viable^ 
-.attempts are in Laredo, Texa^, but thei'r attempts are Umited by funding; ^ 
El Paso, Texas which attempts' ^'^juality urban program; and Crystal Citfy, Te>?as> 
in which there i^ a genuine administrative effort and. good coramuni*ty support. 



but which, l^ke all other good prograjms, is limited by,^nds. 

In Texas, ou^ifle of the minimal operation funds' do 16d out by 2^lty goveirn- 
me{it?, usually on a low priority^ basis to libraries, there little r^lief^ 



•A 



from the ^tate government,- VThat little stete monies there are aMailable 
doled ou^fio majbr resource centers so that they oan build-up their collections 
to service their a lread y inedeqiiately served public and theWyriad small town 
^es dependent on them for t>ook materials and reference,. ^ Although most 
>/ centers carry^ out thej task valiantly and conscientiously, i't is totally impos- 



sible to build up the, type of collection ^that would benefit a suburb^! te, an 



inner-city B^ack , inner-city 



man 



aqer or -a migrant w5r]^er. The^ resyl 
\ I.' 



dno., small town teacher, a sma 1 l/to^ cA, ty 

V 

s that/ 



ily 



pel 



5ix to be serVe,d gets ^^ervod and ^five or more needs go unassisted. 



The state 



library also has a system for h^nxJinq federal funds over 



to- 



large and 'Ismail iifcrariGS. , qn' 



'fortunately, because of-L.S.C.A. Title guideUnes^ 



^libraries usually get monies depending on how well they are able to meet'^A.L. A. 
Standards." In the bad years for. a city's governmfent, t;|ie library may get little 
or no monies so that staffing requirements aren't met, book volun^ isn't in- 
r^^^^cef), ^tr. nph^t- y<^Ar thprf^ ar^ no T,r-^-<^-A. mnnies for them. __Tl3i5^ QHl-Y- ^ . 



compounds .an already impossible problem/ and the library is further, set back. 

Another problem is that small town libraries servicing 90% Chicano popu- 
-Xations aife nptorrouslTr^l'2r3r*4:ft building up resource? and seeking funding since^ 



their, meager collections ^and' private, .c3,ub-like hour||gre quite adequate for ^ 



*thei^ 10% Anglo population. the ^mall percenjfijj^ of patrons served 

justifies their lack of , responsiveness . - ^ 

It's logical to assume that /f a li'brar^ consistently ignores involve- 

0 ^ ^ ' . - 

ftient in seeking state ^nd federal resources and involvement ifi^ thn Sirate Inter- 

'library network, the Texas State Library Field Servixies Division shou^ld investi- 

' gat^e the probl^ and the reasons for the lax operation. Too often the Chicano 

community doesn't even realize the existence of a local Xibrary. 

* ^ • r . . 

• Funding is 'a p^cplem; everyone now says tl|« answer is revenue sharing. 
But try to- tell a cominunity_organizer or Spokesperson to militate for 
* funds' from revenue shprin^ which are earmarked for vatdr and sewers and paving 
which *is'^>n~existant An small com^^uni ties and in the inner city, and^^en a 
dedicated librarian will back down. If revenue sharing is to<^be a funding' source. 



^ then, a special liWar']kAor library/sjocial sgWices fund should ;be set aside?/ 
in revenue sharing » Also^ professional organizations should/ be formed for lot^bying 
atjjie state level for a greater share of tfie state funding fOr libraries. 



I;>^ekas, stAte monies for libraries have always been s^en as^a low priori^ty/ 



last-mihute thing. From the point of view of minorities, it appears that "^e" 
^state sets out^ to provide minimal services-JEor J:he wh^^ majority and wh^it, the 
others don't knov/ and don't miss, won't, hurt them.^ ;\ ♦ 
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FACILITIES 



I 



It's no coincidence that -the poorest areas in the state, which Have Chi- 



canos with the lowest educatioftai achievement* J^iave no libraries, ^here are 
somel^xampl e s i 

-''County^^ * Median Yrs. School Comp . % Under Pover'ty % Under eniploy . 




5,9 



.&0.6 



6i-9 

39,8 
38.6 



^ 38,4 . ' . 

County ^5:9 /51,9 - • 

There is a stretch in the" South Texas Valley whose ^citfizens have struggled 
unsuccessfully r without any type' of resources whatsoever / jto oet at leas.t one 
library to be shared by several towns. For some reason neithet t^hey nor the 
state library ^eem aware of each other's exis.tence. An informal lurvey will. 



be conducted thi 



:t:_to deteirmine exactly which Chicano* areas in the state 



need facilit^ies for^inimal sGr;vice,s. Urtfortunatelj^ those facilities available 
in inner-city Chicano areas are cxtremely^limited and can*t possibly begin, to 

me^ the needs of preschool children/af ter-scnool students an'd adults ^of ^11^ \ 

____ * ( *>, * 

ages. In the South Austin branch library' which attempts to serve thousands of 
JU. persons of diverse ejthnicity and background," twenty persons at one time can't 
be fitted in ahd there are a grand total of sfevent^^-f i^jt C75) books in Spanish^ ' ' 
at one time. iTrT that ^se^J^'s a good t^ing more people don't know about the ' V 

' ^' ~T~^ ■ •. , ' • ' 1^ 

branch . . : ^ ' ' . „ _ ; > 

Local and' statie library authorlties^^should be able to have buil(3ing funds' 
set aside foF" 



areas and should respond^ to population growth needs , 
for f-acilitios^ in the exact* way that schoolT'^^^^HTe^'t^^ of , 



facilities.* ^^^r comnunities should certaj^nly have their progrcims subsidized. 

• * • ^ ' i 

by the state and federal government to assure as man^ persons as possible equal 



access to^lll^raty bt^i-n 
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MATERIALS 



With the probi^ems" of f undingnscnd fajilities already outlined, it'.s no 
wond^i: that library materials 'fail to redch the Mexican-Arrverican in T?fxas. . 

V • r- J 

-The -following -are-^6aie of -the_mos±_ honun^oji J:yp-eLS__QfL-p rohl phi s : — ^^i- — — — - 



1) Language: the 



percentage in Spanish; 



library p^^es^'icln has never made ^any at?tfeSp^t6 ^ 

i 



determine what 'percentc.ge of \he p3^1ation is literate in English j what ' ^ 



wh^t peiTcentage" is bilingual, and what level of fluency^ , 
exists in the adult Oficano population. Without this information no one in 
the state can possibly ^p^l^n^n effective program for all peoples. 

2) Even when library personjiel suspect that Spanish materials ar^ needed, \ 
there is no effort. made to fe'tock relevant materials -in Spanish in-^fficienfe , 

^-jiumbers to- service the population. . * ' 

3) Few l3.bra2>ies have made attempts to purcha^ poplar' Chj-caruD materials 
and literature for us'e in the Chicano arenas. True, materials are sometimes 
obscure, but most larger libraries are aware that expertise' exists- in the 
Chicano community to assist them in. identifying the sources of materials. If 
interest did exist and pressure came from librari^ns-,^ large distributors such 

^ as Baker and Taylor would stock and catalogue the .materials . But their 
repro^sentatives bave said themselves ^hat they aire uncertain, ofjthe demand for 
the materials? .therefore, they do not bother to stock all the titles they could 
or all t'h& volume they* should, for the demand by Taxas libraries is n6t great. ^ 

4) Just as librarians ^re willing to do original cataloguing for materiails 
in Engl^|||i. they shQuld be willing td d^^he same for^tH'yincataloaued Chicano 
materials, once they do acquire them. ^ ' • ' ' ^ 

. « 5) Chicano materials are ridiculed'^ .and scorhed; the same libraries, which 

show no shame in stocking' Reader ' s Digest ^ and Ladfie's Home Journal r tui^n up 

« • U.N* 
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their jioses at pop^i^ Spanish fiction which the Chicano community iikes;^ there- 
fore, these people pxgVide their own community library service at their own 
expense despite the fact that they, toa,*are taxpayer^. Th^^ buy marked u# 
popular >magazines in Spanish from neighborhood stores, and they a ls5. are .involved 
iji exchange programs with their friends and' neighbor^ * , . ^ 

6) Libraries make no attempt to acquire and stock Chicano 'movement . 
journals and literature, the very essence of tlje changing mood* and a hist02?y- 
making record'^f ,the Chicano community. 

^. , ,7) Often matei^ls, which are bought by libraries, are not only iri^levant 



but also downright racist and distorted with regard to the ChidMlT cortununity. 
The best and most corjsistent samples of thi-s are the Texana and , Southwestern 
literature collections, 3o cherished b^ Texas and Southwestern librarians. Many, 



such books, recently published, 'con$;ain discrepancies, untr\J^B^an'd racist 

■ 

temarks about the client^ (Chicanos and BlacksJ 'v;h6 °are to be served by librarians, 
yet^-the community gets no Reader advisory service regarding bhe^e texts. One ^ 
3uch^ favorite with school librarians and public librarians is The Lone Star ' - 
state by Jarenhold. There are thousands, of books' similar to this one on Texas 
liHtary shelves. * Young people, members of the groups maligned by -^^he^e texts, 
check these materials out eind ara even urged' to cfheck them oift without any 
advise whatsoever by those in. charge concerning the content. In this rjespect, 
the librarian has the duty to alert and. to educa^, especis^lly the young^ to 
these very damaging texts. •» • i " * ^ 

'* In ^hortf there is little on the shelves in Texas to serve the needs of 
the Chicano community because no survey th^at'l know of exists to detern^ine: \ 
language use, types of materials needed, types of facilities, and locatitjns; 

■ ^<^' ^ • 

'^of" facilities tb seiryice thicanos There i^ no e,ftort made to determ:^ne 



in 



ft>rmatron needs of the Chicano c6mmunil/y for development^ an^ improveiuenf and, 
i'n^ general, to determine the. desires^^J^his neglectexT. community in therms of 
libr^y- services. *Does tlje .^eomm]anity even know the potential » that the library 
as an instituti/Dn holds for them? 

In general the library is the one institution in" the community which might 

' * ' ' '* ^ • 

sqrve as a survival center for powerless . per softs in the coirmunity because of . 

the information and knov/ledge which can be gathered there. The* liQ?:ary is 

I * \ . / ' , " ^ ¥ ^ ' 

also the keeper* of that community ' s .history , recor4ed and unrecorded- through 



•special collections; the library i$ al^o a place f oJjj^cteation and lifq' enjoy- 

' ' ' \' ' 

ment. The liljrary and the. materials how held by libraries in Texas meaiis none 

* ' ' ' f ' * " , 

of th^e things to the Chicano community. Archives and historical societies/ 

as they now exist iji locaL histocy files in th^ libraries, neither reflect nor 

" » * • ' ' s % * * 

represent the Chijj^no comnunity. Libraries and the materials existent: in Texas 
" np sirvende na^a ni* par-a nada" for the Chi capo communLty. 



/"STAFFING ..." ^ 



1) We^ave- ^n insignificant number of Chic^anos on library staffs, on library 
boards, in library associations and in library, graduate schools irV Texas. - Ther^* 
are no Chicanes on the Texas Librclry Commission. ' . 

2) As far as I know, only three Chicanes' in the; state have positions as 
librar]^ directors injTexas cities. '.Out of thefsb; only one is in an' important 
city; Laredo Public Library., Few cjiicanos in 'the state hold impoijtant library 
positions. ^The exception is San Ani:onio Piiblic'Library with one important 
administrator and El Paso Public Library with several Qhicano administrators, * 

^but none are in really top positions. The State Library itself has only one 
Chicano in an administrative position. ; 
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3) Few library boards in the state have Chicanos ^ boards since appoint- 
ments are usually made by4 the Anglo-cont||olled>governments. If ,they d9 include 
Chicano board xnembers, 'usually ^j^y aice the minority number on the board so 
that they have no majority voting power. ' *^ f 

V 

4> There are not nearly enough Chicano library science students in thfe 
' library schools to provide the professional force that is needed right now in 
school and public libraries. Recruitment programs for Chicanos are non- 
existent and financial ^id is not provided in sufficient amounts to attract 



^rf^d retaan^,iba*^brary science students needed. With 1:he dearth' of^rofession^ls " 
'"'"^''^n^isibXe positions throughout .the state' and the smalj. number of library '} - 
science studen^ in schools, it is well known that ^here are not going to be \ 
Enough in this decade. • ^ \ 

^ A'.' . ' • ■■ ' ' • ' 

R2t:0^^^^NDATI0NS FOR IMPROVING STAFFING I^TT.ERNS i , ^ ^ 

1) Rural two-year colleges and juViior colleges could provide AB degrees 

in library technical services to provide the professitm at least with bilingual 

^ ** ! ' * * 

technicians and aides who will attract more community ^j^se and who wi,ll be 

\ • • * • 

recrui^d easily since they will train cl^se to their 'communities. ^ ^ 

2) -The state library could plan cultural sensitiziil^ ^ssions such as 

they do with educators for librarians on a reaular basis tht^ughout the state , 

beginninq with the Texis^ State Library "staff so that Anglo monolingual librarians! 

\ ^ ' . • i ' : ' I ' ' 

c3n* at least be sensitive to minority needs. i : . ' , ,1 

* ' ^ ' . ' 1 

. : ^ ' \ 

3) The Texas State Library could p-lan regular evaluative revicfw for.thoise 

' * ' ' ' ' * '. 

libraries v/fiich -serve minority populations to determine if services are being 

' i ' • 

provided to. the clients. ' j - , •. ' 

4) The Texas State 'Library could provide regular; qua li ty technical assistance 
' for f iling applicattions to fund libraries in rural ^ank low inccxne' areas and 
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to provide methodology for deyelopin<^ outreach serWces ^to minority: communi- 



ties. - > ' , " \ 



5) Graduate and two-year library^ science curriculums should include methods 
in outreach work, community dynamics, community organization, ^and survival 

" m » • * • 

infontiati'on research for all librarians. " ^ 

6) Because of the tremendous responsibility librarians bear in selecting 
^nd recommending literature to the community, librarians .should be the first 

to learn to read critically. Graduate library science curriculums should 
include, a readincj c^ourse on how to recognize racism and historical discrepancies 
in literature. , ^» ' ^ » ' ' 

7) Librarians in Texas should -learn Spanish, and, if* h^red for a position 
with the Chicano comr^unity, they should be bilinoual and literate in Spanish. 



Thr^t^i decades of school pushouts, 60% of th^thican^population is non-English 
Speaking . ' ' . , • 

8) . A technical assistance plan, developed by the state ^ibrary , should 
include methocjology for rec»aitment of^ library aides Jj^om the Chicano community, 
training techniques, 'and techniques for coordination with other community pxs>~ 
grams to assure both full library part^ppation' and benefit. Jlajiy librarians 
still don't know how to »ti li ze "manpower programs for their benefit. 

9) -Converting the State Library Associati6n from its exclusive P^i^-Jft^ 
.club attitude in v;hich high positions are exchanged among its privileged members 
*nto a genuine professional association sensitive to state services needs is 

^ ' ; / . ■ . ■ . ■ 

necessary. Hobef ully federal c5r foundation monies could be used since Associa- 
tions Would ndt use their own funds for an improvement .they don ' t see as neces- 
ps T^cn 

iffado here. 



\ 



sary. Perhaps Oicn the associations could incorporate some (5f the 'recommendations 
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■ ^ LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE SPA^IISH SPEAKI14G, 
A NATIONAL CONCERN 

Thank you so much for granting me the opportunity td express/ on behalf 

" of the Chicarto Task Fo;:ce ALA, some concerns regarding the library, service 

to the Spanish-speaking in this country. As a member of this ethnic group, 

and as .a professional librarian with five years of experience woifking.Vith the 

Spanish-speaking, I feel very strongJ.y that library services are at best 

"^---inadequate to fulfill the crucial neecJs for information and self -development 

thsit our group Kas. This is, of course, without o^sidering .the need for 

recreational reading which can be deemed not as. crucial as the abov^-mentioned * 

^This concern is also shared by the majority of the Chicano librarians 

with whom I have become acquainted while participating in several institutes 

and professional gatherings. It is precisely this consensus* on the part of 

^: cKicano librarians that has led to, the creation 'of the Chicano Task FOrce of 

the ALA. , • . i , ' 

^ ' ' , ^ . * 

• Basically , 'Chicano librarians are all convinced that the heart o£ the 

problem is the long-standing need for more bilinguil an<3 bicultural librarians 

who are, in their opinidn, the key to any real solution to this problem. They 

are all aware of the fact that in ^the-last few yeaVs there has been an effc^rt, 

primarily on the federal Jevel, to, focus on the special needs of the Spanish- 

speaking citizens, ^^any* grants have been given to library systems all over 

'the country, and special institutes have been funded with the explicit purpose 

of I'indinor ways and means of giving better services to this lonq7negl ected 

sector of the population. T, personally attended one of these Institute at 
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fflBuquerque, New Mexico ip September of 1972. ^ 

Despite all these efforts and the recommendations coming from many studies 
made andN;^olutions passed by professional bodies and especially those ^resolir- ~ 
tior)spassed at the last annual convention of the ALA , the question 'seems far 
from being resolved. The answer to this apparent paradox is, in. my opinion, 
rather . simple. There is no concerted effort on the p'ar^ of * accredited library • 
schools on the one^hand and on the part of the government (federal 'and statg) 
on the other to support and to fund a drive to get more Spanish-speaking 
persons into library 'schools . WitH the exception of the recently funded * 
'Illinois St&te Project to Recruit v^^ojje Chicano Librarians, there is no other, 
program' in any other state that f ulf ills^^fehis need.\ : \ ' 

It would seem almost redundant at this, juncture to point out th^ fact 
that most Cliicanos cire poor people, that they don't have 'the means — financial 
and educational — to go through five years of higher education depending solely 
on their resources., A recent statistic.that was presented at the last annual^ 

• / ' ■ • ^ ' ' • ' ■ 

meeting, of the ALA, showed the number bf Chdcanos library schools at a 



:>ber ^ 



ridiculous level of 2 or 3% . Unfortunately, I have beeri unable to get hold^ 

' • ' . ^ 

of the exact source of this statistic, so as to quote it here. I am sure that ^ 

; ■ : ^-^^ ■ 

with a little ef fort/^your Commission can find out the exact proportion of Chicaho 
library Students As corr^pared to th,e rest of the. student populajt'ion . ' . f - 

' The Chicano OJask Force of the ALA feel6 very strongly that qntil the time ^ 

i * \ . . . 

comes that there are enough Chicano librarians to serve the Sfjfanishrspe^king 
population, all t!^e efforts made to attract Chicanos to libraries will be only | 
partially effeftive. More to the point, I would like to address myself to the_ , *^ 



ques'tioni that y;as explicitly posed to me vd.th regards to how l^asc^rtain tUe 
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needs, of Spanish-speaking citizens, Agai/i, 'this problem is closely r.elated ^ 
to the basic one regarding the need for Chicarto librarians. How can anybody 
determine the needs of a people if they are ne'Jther ai^le to communicate witj^ ^ \ 
-them- nor understand their' background orv cultural heritage? ' ' ^ 

It is a well kno\m f^ct that libraries in this country have been more 
successful in serving the ne^ds of the- middle class than any^ther economic 
cprroup.- Why i's this so? Most people would'* be inclined to respond that middle 

class people are better equipped from the educational. fStandpoint, to take full 

' ii ** " - « 

. ■ 'f * 

advantage of the r*€sources that libraries have to ofJer, Apart from the obvio^ls' 
fact that financial .means are not always commensurate .with educational achieve— 
ment, it should be also considered that librarians themselves ate for the most 

-part member's of the middle class. Consequently, they have always been in a. 
position to ascertain the needs of middle class -patrons by following their own 

'taS*tes and inclinations^ ^ . , 

It is in relation to lowdr econpmic class groups, and most especially in 
service to minorities, that the typical middle class fesp -librarian has failed 

/ ■ • ' ^ 

to-penetrate^ the barrier bhat isolates those groups, in any significant manner . - 
This situatiori^JLj&'-r'of coi^rse,^ much more poignant with a particular: qroup whose 
language ahd cult:4ire contribute to their isolation. Conseouently , if the problem 
emanates from these tV;o^\ factors , ^language and culture, then the solution should 
stem from the S4rmount;^ng of thepe barriers. From my fiVe years of experience 
worfking with both people from Puerto Rican and Mexican extractipn," I ha^ con- 
cluked that the on0.y way that a librarian can be successful in working with the • 
Sparlish-sjieaking is by integrating him or herself into the' community that he is 
supposed to serve.. . This tk achieved by being in constant touch with the people, 
not <>nly in the formal ^it^ation of the*library itself - but also by sharing - 



their concerns," th^ir hopes and aspirations,* by understanding their probl.eitli, 
and by familiarization with their attitude towards life. 

A|lib|:arian v;ho lives outside the community, a librarian, who does, not • 
participate in the daily evenj.s that- shape the life of hisr pr her surroundings 
will 'always remain' a stranger in the midst of the SpanLsh-4^eaking conpuniN:^.^ 
Cohsequently , he could never pretend to r^rese'nt jfr portray the n^eds 
community, either in the form of books, or in any other forn^f librai;'y. , 
mraterials. Detachment and remote altitudes must be replaced by total involve- 
ment and commitment towards ^the community. It goes without saying that* this 
kind of rapport can only be established by a person with the necessary language, 
skills, and background to enable him or her to be accepted as a mejnber qf the 

X. 

peer group. ^ . . , ■ 

On the social level, the fact that the librarian in charge is a member 

of « the peer grouo" operates as a symbol, <£)f ^estige and achievement as weil.as 

a role mod^l, especially for the young people. This in turn will help tu break 

V ' " \ ^ ' . ' \ 

* , • % \ 

tKe social and psycholoqical barriers that many Spanifeh-speaking perso^ns have 

h^d towa^rds libraries- For example, in the survey presently being cbnducted 
iit Union City, one of the questions relates to what feature (s) of the library 
the patrons jnost. enjoy. Many have ansv/ered that the fact they know the librarian 
is Spanish-speaking and has many books for Spanish-speakers in the library, 
was most^pleasing to them-, , . " * 

A" ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

^ Another contributing factor in meeting the specific needs of Spanish- 

* - % 

speaking people, would he the creatio^pf a Library Advisory j::ommittee composed 
of conununity people interested in s.^eing the library reflect the interest of 
Span^sh-speaking^people and seeing that^ their peers relate more to t^ie library. 

• ^ i. * ' ' 

This commit4:ee would serye as ,a goo<J sounding board for the fjrof cssional in 
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the' library and for .bettering 'relations iJStwsen the librarv.an§ community, ,V 
Of cour^, thi^^ would not* be suc;^:essfv;il ^without ^a 'bilingual, bi cultural ^ 
libraxiafi^3;^ithltiate \he 'Xdvisory/c - • » " ' ' 



making of surveys or simple questicfcinaii;es in^both Engli 
Iff '^^^ft ' ^ ' ' * 

, and Spanish wi}?l also aid in. determinincf' Ji|^ spe&al* neeSs. of the people. How- 

ever, there are, in most fcases^ time consuming aiard |pstly procedures whic^ 

*very ffew libraries can initiate ^due to their limited funding. " • » J 

* Pi,naJ_ly', and only in passing, to^lack of re^levant matetrials should be ' ^ 



Lsh 



noteSC^especially in regards to children and young adult literature', . The^'e 
%;ould help to develop an^ to enhance the Self-image of^mariy. youhgsteVs of 
Spani sh-*speSking ..Extraction . '.An effort , should be made to influence publishers, 
of- bookl^and of audio-.^sual materials, to strive, for relevancy and accuracy in 
their depiction. of Spanish- speaking Ipeoplgb. living in this (ro^ntry . \^ 
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THE PROFESSISStTSR^TsERVI-CES TO ^HE SPANISH SPRING, 
LIBRARY REFOR#SOUGHT BY BlLINGUAL^.GROUP (REFORMA) 



• ^ ' Jose' G, Taylor 

» Pat;i'f ic/Southwest Regional Chairman of REFORJ-IA-* 
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(Reprinted vfith permission from:^ 
Interracial Books for Children BiiHetin , . 
nos, 7 and 8,^1975. ) • . 
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* 0 THE PR(jt'ES&ION WUND SERVICES TO THE SPANISH SPEAlliNG? 

* ^ LIBRARY REFORM SOUGhWbY BILINGU^ GROUP (REFORMA) 

' *The birth of ^he National Organization of Spanish Speaki^ng Librarians 

(REFORMA) in Dallas^ Texas, in 1971, signaled the fdiinal comirfitment of a group 

of bilingual librarian^, then attending^jthe annual conference of the American' 

Library Association, to ac?h,ieving the best pqssible library Service* for .this 
ft 



nation's 12,000,000' Spanish-surnamed citizens 

cul 'Of Chi 



In the beginning , ^only ^ handfi 



c^nos and Chicanas could be counted 



among*' the members of REFpRMA. Today, however. Chicanes, app^oxirfrat^ly 150, 
Tnake up 40 per cent of the total member ship b r~tlTe~"grgci j d z a L i o n - r - ^ 

^ * Three years ago, the members of REFOR'IA, working ThrouglT~ the Cu ujt tt ttee 
> to Recruit Mexican American Librariafisr (CRiMAL) ^ ^ere able to Secure special 



funding- to establish the Mexican American Instia:a"gfe~ gf "T rlbr - ci ry Scifhce at 

California State University ^in' Fullerton . TJTe Institute recrently graduated 

30 (4exrican American l:fbrarian^ and v/ill be. sending fort'Vi^ an^her^20 in July > 

S • . ^ ' ^ • 

1975. . ' . ^ 

More recently, at the_ uj^ging of an ,ad hoc" commifitee formed by REFORMA ^ 



activists, tK& Lincoln Heights brd'nch of the Lbs Angelas Public Library, which 
has the Wes.t Coast's larges-b ChicAno and Mexican history as v^ell as Spanish 
lanauage Ijook' collection, received the 1500 Sparrish book# President E^chevarria, 
of Mexico donated to the city" of Los Anaeles. ^' * 

A current crisis in the I/OS Angeles*"area* -has developed around the librsury- 
system having been ordered to trim its ^budoejt by five per cent. This cutxy *• 
v;ould eliminate 25 community aide positions^ half of them" Ch t ea Jiu d ildS^ft4r€ 

' ' • ' i ^ ' . ■ ' — ' " ■ 

Black, ^ thus seriously^ at fecting the quality of library ..serALLcc^ in minority 



communities,' REFORf^A members and coimuni'^y leaders are^now marslj-alingj a rospoij^e 



to ,this proposed cut.. 
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At their most recent meeting, held in JfcJ^w York* last JUly^/ REFOR^-IA member^ 
decided/ for mpre. effective? functioning, to;j;eor-gani^e the association into fout m 



r^igional chapt<?rs — Northeast Southeast', Midwest ^and MIcif ic Coast/Southv/est 



It was felt that 



I 



loc^ groups// such *as»the Puerto^icans in New York/ Cubans 
in Florida and Chicanes in the Southv/est/ know best hov;,to tackle the probl&qs 



peculiar to their ar^as: Howeverr 4;he^nation^l organization, b^sec^^'^in Washing- 



\ton/ D. C./ retains its identity.* Intercbapter coinmunix:ation is* facilitated- 
* ) » * ' • , * 

through the pxiblication of a quarterly ne^./slS^Ver that seeks to foster ^ol- 
idarity and stimulate activism Sm^ng our* prof essionals natioijwide^ % 

' \ - ^ • * • ■ ■" ■ *"■' 

REFOPI-l^^-counts among its members mafty librarians who a;:e jiot bilingual 

■ \ ... . ■ 

or .bicultural but who either' provide /Services to Latinos or sitn^ly wi^h to , 

support this youn^gy^upcSnln^ professional or^yiization , . Jh^sQ menb^rs* share'^ 

V , • ' • ' ^ ^ , - I V ' * ' 

the commitment to provide bet.ter ^prary services, to a minority that/ according 

to U. S, census reports, is ana of the f ast^st-gtowing cultural groups in the 



nation , 



Readers who wi^sh to jo^in REF0PJ-*O. should^ ^end S chbgk "for (r^d^-out_ 

to REFORMA) to:' The Mexican American Institute of Library Science/ Room S-553/ 

California State University at -Fullerton/ Fullerton, California 92634. . \\QSi^^\-i 

ship includes the newsletter, plus the organization's directory 'of Spanish- 

* ' ' * > * 

speaking Librarians^ , " ' ^ * . ^ ' ^ 
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THE CHICANO AND TH5 POLITICAL PROCESS 
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pi[6l± library boards, the chicano, and the. political processI 

' A public .library board, like a school boards can be highly influential.. ^ 

• / ' ^ ' 

.in determining. 'public thought and .action in a ccxnnunity. As the main admini- 

• \ * * 

s$*i<tive unit_o^>ifi^ny libraries throughout the country, 'the library board 

makes decisions aboijti the main coui;se that a librai^y is to take in offering 

services'] "^ereforj^', boliVically-minded Chicanes, as welL as l:^r^ians and 

^educators, would doNyell to concern themselves with thein^ local jjublic library 

boardTNrts Dolicifs, ind its politics*,- ^ 

\ ^' ' r r ' ' ' - ^ , 

A pyW^librarv/.board can be a large factor in integratil^ library 
servica^iiHBfflP^^iV them to the barrios. This can "haopen only when its mer^efcs 
are*^ intLxje?^?i?d, dyitiamic, and w'^ll-in^f omed inaividuais v;hose main interest lies 

7^ / ^ ; : • • 

in serving "the people. Although some library boards are just "rubber sta^pp" 
* commit J:e^es, they Sire ceiftainly. not in the majority^ Chicanes, and other people, 
v> f6r that matter, should- make sure that their library "Wjards are made up of 

'representative, committed, and honest individuals- ^ - ' V 

- . * • • . . * \ 

^ ^ feeClb^POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS- ' * \ ^ . . - ' 

1- it must be re^lize^ . that the p\iblic-^l^rary board usually >ias the power 
- 'to control a very '^important educational/cultural. res6urce , the pubjic- library. 
' ThiL^^source has many §opi<o-polLticaI * imolications fpr Chicanos'. ' Jn the first*" 
^ ^lac^, the library may Jonction as a means by which cKicanos and others gain 

awax'ene^s of the curr^t economic/ social ,/educa/tional , ar^ £5oliticaI conditions 

Also, the library m^ay providfe the Chiqano population,, which is Still charac- 

'\ ' ' ' . c'. ' . , ' * ■ 

teriz^ l^y a low l^veJ* of educajtion and limited ^educatidj^i opportunities, 

.• '1 • . ' ■ J--- ■ - •■■ 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ : X 



with the means of self-instruetion re^sulting in sel^'-realization , ( Manual 
for Providino/ 1971; p, 6) % 

Because education and the preservation of culture ar^ valuable to the 
advancement of anv group of people, public library boards* must be held-^ccount- 
able for the inclusion and preservation of the cultural heritage of the Chicane 
through library materials* ^ ^ - . • ^ 

As a major factor in the educational process, libraries promote knowledge 
and cultural values: They mUst then inolarft thfe concepts of self -learning and ^ 
cultural , self-enrichment , .The eJtposure^ and abso^rption of such information and 
knowledge will allow Chicanes to fo'rm a synthesis' of facts and values necessary 
for the^achievefn'ent of wisdom and creativity. 

^mply taising the level .o$- educati^oji in the Chicanb community does not 

affect thg economic and political p€>\^r of the Chicanes; this has been demonstra 

'ted in the^last few years> ^""(Armendariz , . 1972 ; • p. 189) But we can 'say that it 

will surely lead to a better quality of lifq^ ft>r Chicanes and the- conraunity in . 

general', and*, hopefully, to a bett;er standard of living. 

c« ' • ' ' ' • 

. . Usefol in^ormat'iin, wh^ich ,the library dan an^should provid% is an asset 
to a^ society. Peof^e/cr^ ^Iwi^s needL-^g" different t^^pes of information in'orde 

^to survive ^ such as wher^ to obtain food, clothing^ medical suDplies, educationa 
materials, e-tCv Some of these^nfornational needs may* be filled through^such 

'media as television*, r^dio , newsptint and mail advertisements. 'But, there'is 

* . ^ - 

,some infQrTTlation. which' is not accessible to. the common pierson^ ^especially if 

he\ is" uneducated .ancyor poor. This inftf)rn'at>pn^f a^ more 'specif ic nature, 

wotild include such /natters how to organize dircomrjrunity group, how to* irepai^ • 

' , / . « / • 

.a car, how to fix J^lectri-Ccrl appliances/ what, foods tp include in a balanced 

^ - : I- ^ '^>' ■ 

•-diet, how to. take c<r re " 6,r a ft^^onfant . wijien to consult a doctor, or how to take 
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cai-e of a legal matter. .Sitice Chicanes make-up a large' pe^tentage of that. 
United States population' which t^as a low economic >4n'd educational lev'el, it 
Should be in the best interest of society to see 'that libraries do prx>vide 
th^m with this type of "survival information,"^ ( Childers ; 1975; p. 78) 

Xlt mu£|t be realized that libraries contain information which is vital to ^ * 
the irtJ^/olv^ent of Chicanes in democratic political proce§ses, since it is a 
•fact t^t a\ v/ell-informed citizenry is vital to a democracy. Thus, Chicanes 
must sle~To\it that- informatrion is being provided and that Chicanes are being 
instyuctek ol^ the availability and use of^itJ A representative a?id conscien- 
tiouj public y.ibrary board would make sure tnat this is done. 

philosophy of self^determinatio^ and\onimuni ty contro]^, as ^expounded 

Litiial Chicano leaders, can 'also^'l^^appli-ed to the 1?ise of^public 

! . ^ ^ - ■ . • — , 

libraries and fheir boards. All this means is tbat Chicanes have tne right, 

• ''in.a demArracyr to participate in the control of those institutions, including 

Ubrariesi that affect their liv^s most directly. Chicanes should, therefore, 

gain control of their public libraries through representation in thei^r boards. 

' , / ^ ^ • • 

As Dr\ Ortego (1972) puts it, "the mono-cultural grip of^chool boards (or ^ 

libr'ary boards) inu|t yield to the" new enlightment; more Mexican Americans must/ 
. out df necessity, become 'members^ of the school bciards \n order to effect the 
nece^^ary^ changes -in Mexican^ American education (p. 23^)." 



THE POLITICAL PROCESS ( v r — 

The -progressive aspects desired in. a bpard qay be achieved through the 
political pit^ces's. This is, the only way to insure that Chicanes are represented 
in public library bo4r|ds in cities v/here Chicanes are a visible pppulatien. 



4 



It is also the way to 



see .to ;Lt •that the individuals* who represent the Chicano 



community, on these' boirds»do', indeed/ voicjejT the -needs of t^e people they 



dejf the -n 



represeiftv *. 



\ . ' " 

•But what, specifically, is involvec^ in this "political process" when we 
speaK of libraries and of ^gaining representation in library boards? It cer- 
taj,nly involves getting Chicanes to meet the faquir eraents that will -allow them 
-to xote in public library l^oard electiorfs. This might mean having to join 
a local library associatiorx or meeting some other form of bureaucratic requi^re- . 
ment. Whatever o the requirements might ba, library associations, community 
le^iders, and other interested individuals ^should educate *the people about them. 

This "po^ticization^ proces:^^' should be accompcTnied by education on the ^ 
value of information and ot^r library products^ This i% important if the 
14brary is to be ".sola" so that, ij: fnay be placed high on the sca\e of social 
♦^^p^orities of the coinmunity. / ' ^ ^ 

Library associations are ^n essential cc4y>onent in the "political process" 
because these can be highly influential in the policies of the public library ^, 
board* Therefore, Chicanes should join ahd involve themselves in local library 
associations. However, when the existing local .associations fciil to incorporate 
in their philosophy and activities, services for the Spanish speaXing, the 
Chicano must seek othez^ alternatives, *rhe parallel institutional mod^l m^y be 
used when dealing with associations that do, not address enough of .their time 
to' these nee3^r In th^se cases, new associations, such as RErOR.MA, v;hose sole 
aim is to promo^te services^to the Spanish speaking, should be formed to cpmple- 
ment the existing ones. Nevertheless, Chicanes should cont4niife to affiliate ^ 
themselves with already existing library associations in or(3er ,to influence ^ 
them and the* local library boar<5s. • ' ' . 

VThen the established political process*^ falls or when too many blocks^ are . 
erected' by the established majority, leaders and librarvc activists should not 
dismiss th^ use of less orthodox methods. These methods may include the use # 



-public pre^ure to expose disinterest, outright discrimination/ censorship/ 

or other ^rong-doing on the part of library board members or the ^library admih- 

istrabion. Adverse publicity is one thiha that makes bureaucrats 'very uncom- 

♦ * 
fccrtable. - ' <^ ' 

It is time to use the lessons learned from" other social institutions/ such 

I ■ ■ • ■ ' 

as the school board. Xhis is certainly an appropriate model si-nce the library 

i's ilso» an educational/cultural ins^tution\ Many of the issues v;bich have 

been taken* up by school boards in the Southwest are common to the. library. * 

J ' ^ ' \ ■ 

These issues may involve the provision .of N^ilinaualrbicultural personnel/ 

better facilitie'S/ eaual employnent opportunities/ and provision of library/ 

\ ^ ' . 

educational materials which properly reflect i,the culture of the people being 

' '< 

se-rved. \ . ^ <r 

» V 

To summarize/ the public library board/ sif?nilar'to the school board/ is 
an administrative unit which is responsible for the' delivery of educational/ 
cultural services to the community. Since these services have a/hiqh socifb- 
political value/ Chicanes must make sure/ therefore, that these services are 
being provided. Chibanos ;nust ^eep informed of the policiess^nd decisions of 
the public library boards and^,aain representation on them in orHer to take an 

' ■ • . " \ ■ ' - • ^" 

"-active role in the decisions that are made. The only way to achieve- these,.ends 
I. • * ^ 

is throuqh a stronq.and decisive participation in. the political oroc'es-s. 
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A ^10DEL FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE , • 

MEXICAN^'lERICA?^ C?0^n^11JNIT-Y W ' * ' 

'* 

FOREWORD • ' " 

This paper was Originally written in August of 19,71 as partial fulfill- • 
meht of the requirements for i Master's in Library Science from ^the 'University 
of Texas Graduate School of 'Libr-ary Sci'ence. Since that tine the two authors 
ha^it^had various experiences in public library service to t^ie "disadvantaged," , 
administrative experien^ie at the local and state levels, an4 experience in 
adult and continuina education-. Consequently; the paper and the Suggested ' 
Readings have been updated and revised to reflect these experiences. 

mi 

INTRODUCTION . ^ 

Goals and Services - i ' '* ' 

Th^ pui;;pose of this paper is to present an ideiil mo<3el of library service 
for til's Mexican American community.. The model is the result of research, as 

^: " 

'well as experience. Obviously, few libraries will be able to impleme;it the * • - 

rnodel design exactly' as, described. Mc^st libraries, however^, will probably be 

' ' ^ ^ ' . V ' ^ 

able, to adapt different aspects of the model to their* own situations*. 

As t ho, barrio branch of a large metropolitan public library system, the - 
' ' ' ^ ' ' I* ' " ^ ^ 

model is designed to be a multimedi^a community library, bilingual and muici- 

- U - ' ' i • 

cTultural in nature, v;ith a st;rong.,information-referral service. The branch 
V'iM serve a densely* populated area. Its multi-purpose nature is .reflected' - 

. . , ^ • \ ' ■ • ' . ■ • - . • ^ 

in its goals: . . . « • ^ ' - • . - ' ^ 

* i ' ' , . ' " ' 

1) The library will servo*^ individuals (as they are") , accepting them and 

,^ , . ' • \ ^ . • ' ' <: ^ ' — ^ ' 

providing not only information but also intellectual stimulation, 'Cultural 
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'enrii^paemt, 'rec/e|tic/naiV^afid leis^ire-iTi'nfe actl\^i£ies at the neighborhood , ,^ 



and coifcntinity ,J,«vel^^ 

{Ml 



> \ 2) the<lij>ra/y' will 'supfi^t. fom education by §up^iying, materiajS''' 



that 
tutions 



ca'^jfiMt be Adequately and. <:onvenien,tly "provided by the educatior>^l Insti-^ 
ns <trhenrsfelve5^.'; • . .' ^^'^ • . .-^^ " ^''r 

' 3')>.*|h'^, li'br/ry wilT provide educat^gnaJL' ooportifnitie^ and materials for^/ 

' \t .... ^ • ^. ^ 

out--of~s5c:hool adults-vithout hi^'qn scht>6l diplpmas a nd^ will support wi,fh> other ' t '\ 
aqencies'oC lifblroncK lear.n£n<^^ont4,^*^ ^d^.trairt'inq-aut all ^ 

47'' T^he ^library will Q/im:>uitaq'e .the^rcxiuctibFi of suitable •<!naterials f0r^ ^ 
the bilingual, i^PKlines'/iof^-read^ng, MeSticai) American ^in6 channel their use^, 



S)- Th^ ^MlDrar^^^vifl'^pflCes^ry^ ;^nd ^<5isseininate .Mexican Atnericart ii^story'^ 



ahd;cuitii?e.>;;v^-''^ 

Ik: ' 



' fl^he lil^rary ^il,l acjdvely ptc»mo^:fe ahdf^ticiqate >n intet-^q^/icy /' 
dooper^^tive ^£fo3^ and will pr/^vide irjf^rma^ionaV-^uprxi^'t «iervicp^a to agencies* > 
and i6iAtitutiona in the MexiceCn^jneric^n c0tmunity ^ , ' 
* 'm»es6 ^oa'fs shoaicT Achieved \L\tvp\x<i1n. a.c:cessil>i;t'ity 'of>servifces and a relax- 
iniSf atmo^oKeror^relev.ance an^ dir^ersitv iti procHranf&^ahd collections anQ close V 
wi^rk ^wxth^the indivi^duaU tho^qomrwanify^ ♦J&ndvcfthep ,sodia.l^and educational * 



flgen(|ies» ' 



a 



/ - ¥he' divft/sity witltiin tt^ Me'xi can >>iner lean q^nnunity^ call sr' for a variety- 

•ser^icies. '';^Colnmua^ty^T.esidjent& include peop^le who a;re jgxtfretp^y poor . g 



of lil^ary/^s 
and 




* ' ' ' ' ^ ' • : 77 

^ in working With adults.' Educational and infiDrjnqitional servi^^s are .geaf^l|^^ 
•he^Ip adults solve day-to-day problems. ^ Services to the coit^mjnity v/ill be 
designed to reach th'ose who arp;jancible to come to the ..library, . as well as ^ ' 



tfiose who never, thought* about 4|^hfe library as having ^nything^f interest to 
i • * " ' * * . * 

,^.*4|^tfem» Through the mpbiie van ^nd* deposit collfeq^tion^J* the^rbrary' will seiye ^ 
distartt^netghborhoods/ jails, nursing -^homes^ ^dult schoals,^and other institii- 
tiofis. Finally/ the library will provide resou^rces/- inrormatsion^ and meeting 
Nw-s§^ce -to ccxmtiunity agencies, Decause ipuch of*the aduJ^ popul^iqn works during * 

th^ jf3ay/^ the library ^ill be opey evini'ngs and weekends, as well as weekdays^' . p 

' /* •« ^ * • . J " ' . ^ . \ - 

' ^ To be sure that th^, model library^.is responsive to user needs, an advi^ry 

boafd shoidld be. e^ablisTied consistin^'^of the library staff, local residents, ' ' 

;v * ...... 

agency personnel-, and representatives from di f f eren^^^thr^c , religious, business, 
prof essionaI% voliirftary, and g^s^ernn^ntal ^ conulmni ty organizatiohsf •'In planning , 
library services it is ^oso necessary ^o ^^amiaa,-4lready-existing informational* 
sources in tfTe community. How tees the corvnunity get itj^_infctrmation? This , ^ ^^Jt; 

should include other libraries, agencies, chutch^,' SGhools\ Agency ^ referral 

,'» ^ * ^ , » 

systems, community newspapers, radio stations, and community leaders. Familiar- 
ity with these other organizations should ^able the library fo avctld unn^eess'ary ? 
duplioatiorr--CT services or materials. The library's priorities should be to 
fill *these gaps in local * information and cfommuni cation netv/orks-^ , 



SifBb and Build Irrg ; ' % 

. ' * ^ ' .The library>-s^hould be accessible, ^oca^^^^iji.-£r*lJXi)^ area close to a street 
„ / upq^whl'ch maa^ p^opke pass. ,A corn^'^lot ig often preferable.. The site of 
the i^Lbrary should b^ in a wellt-liC, wal 1 -protectee! area "for night use. < The « 
V model library is assk6ref ront, with la^rge windows across the front. This allows ^ 

^ I the greatest visibility inside^ and 'out and puts fev; limitations<,on the kinds^f *'* , 

.* .•■ ■■■ '■ M - ^ 

O r ' . . . ' « ; • ■ . " ., • 
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^ intrigtiing windo\* displays that hay be .ii^ed*. \t is. »est if the nw^el library 
be Ipcated on one floor so that it is. entirely Visible. ^ Separate doors wilV^ 
lead iQto the'^libirary and the- information-ref er^al^^ cejnten, and ^ime sort of,- 
partition or wail hanging will diyide^he ~two sections, although not totally.^ 



The irtterior is equally important. CSee ^e floor plah.h It should be 
\ comfort ^le ^nd informal, inviting the passerby ^to -ent'er . ;^yihat applies in 1 
.the m^-ddle-class library may^r^^t work a^ well in the barrio. To najce the 

• Sv library 'A fr.iendly place, shelving an(? atmosphere should be bright^ There • 

' should be lounge chairs with area rugs and throW-pi llov;s . Interestin^.,po^ters , 

as well as framed pictures , ' should .decorate theJwalls.', For tVie mbst part', the 
*••**' ^ * . , ' ' ' 

.library center should not be planned a s - a quiof^placG , but there should be a, 

separate section of the library equ'^pped fcfr qv&et ^tudy. Typewr*it?ers should 

, alsp b^ ^ailabTj^T ?'5?ft^'''lrtnar^ .auditorium pri^eeLdng_j:y.a^ and _ 

sifiall soundproof listening rooms are rcconHtepdda. , - * \* 

- ' • ' y ' ' ^ 

• - - '\ The materials- in the library, should. b€? orc^ni^zed as simply r>ossible« — 

simple subject interest groupings in addition tt> a plass^f ication system. I 

Revolving paperback raSks should be used, alj^ fom^ b«^pk's> should? be 'shelved coveir-' 

* ,up (rather than spin^put),in spite^f the spac^ con /lined/ for these types of 

arrangements allov; for the greatest possible vi^il^lity of mat^erial^. Magazines 

^ * ' and nev;spapers should be arranged in ^ lounge iirea visible frdn the ^trc,et. ^ 

' ' ' ■ \ ' " ^ - 

.Gan\es, puzzle?, pictures, and audiovisual mater'ials should be prSminently 

* m • ^ ' " <b ' y ' . ' * 

, displayed ^and easily accessible*. a - , - y/^ ^ 

^ The section of the modelAtibrcrry housing the information-referral service 

shouJd contain a lounge area With v;all display racks for informational material^-- 



avail^le for adequat'e privacy for .^oth phone and personal .conferences with clients. 



^bamohle^s, forms, newspaper s-'-and la large bulletin board. Spape^ sl^uld be 

> 
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Alley 




A — Childreon''s Area 
Adul^.and Young; 
^adult .Area ' 

Referral S6r^ice 
D — Meetiing Room 
t ^ (Capacity-65), 
E-^Cover^d Entrance 

' 4 ^ Court 
F- -Patio 

g--Story .and Activi;^* 
' ^ Area Pit 
h — Head Librarian's 
Work Area, ^ * 
i — Children's Librar- 

^ ian's VJqrk Area ,^ 
j-?-Young Adult Librar- 
W • ian's V/ork Area^ ^ 
k-~-Et}mic Newspapers 
; .and Maga^*lnes*-- 
\ ^Reading and \ 
j Lounge Area 



^--Sound Procjf Listenr 

I -ing^Qo t i h s 1 i 

(Expand^fculG int,o 
*'^X)ne Large Booth) 
j -Typing Rooms 
nr-SemirPrivcite Area 

with Telephone . 
; A for Conferring 
with^lients 

tion Stiff ■ \ 
eas 



o — Jnformati 
Wofk Ar 

„ — ) 



— I^cKinge-Peadmo*. 
^ Ar^a with. Shelves 
; for Cyiurent' '> 

Interest Marter- , 
^ ials.. 
s — tf^estrx^oms"* 

u — Storeroom ' ' 
V — Verrding Machines'^ 
-"vr^-^O-l-HSS^ Exhibit/ 

AnriquDc/ernent. Case 
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staff 




. A variety* of staff will he requcxftt^to plan an<5 to carry out all the^ * 
services of the* model ^iibrary. Library .services an?d progl^dns Vill be/airocted 



by a team of three libra2;ians, specialising , in adulf services a younVj^dplt 

* • • • ^ / # 

■"services, and children's services. Additional , support s^aff will be chosen 
for their particular -skills, supfr as working with audiovisual materiials,^ story- 
telling, public relations artist^ic ahuiity, ^r group work and coinmunity organ- 
* ization experience, (fommunity residents wo;ild bfev part;icularl]^ielpf ul in 
servin*g as liaisons between the library the, community. There" will be a 
' librarian and a pei^son with social service experience (perhaps a social wor'ker) 
in the info«Tn^t;ion--referral centpr .in the^model library. Informations-referral 
staffs need specia« 



wledaei of social legislation, various agency functions 



* 4 and -requlationSy^'ai^d community resources^' An outreach staff will work on the 
- mobile van am servis?e the deposit collections, but all library^ staff members 

'■ / \ ■• ^ . ••' • ■ . 

will maintain/ community coRtacts in therir areas of expertise. ^ 

The entire* staff should h^ave/^a'. st:ronq .community - commitment and should see 



themselves as part of the .neigliborhcjod , Staff, 



*a fehould be able to' relate 



^^^n a per-sonal level vith-^he user^ ar\d should, know about the culture, special, . 
/"i rhterosts, and 'needs of^he MeXic^ American community. In addit*ion, staff 

' ) * members should be able to'ACOJiimunicate in 'Spani^. ^ ^ - . . , 



'1 



• SEiRViqpS TC^ ailLDm? Ar4D YOUNG ADULTS 



' yegphool Children 



/ Service to preschool children in the^cxicart American community is parti cu- 



larly important bepadse of the^you thJTul composition of the barrio, ^raditiona]; , 
storytelfint;; both^' and* out of t^i^.^^Iibrar^, has been ♦fpund to be very effective 
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with thjiS 




ytell'iilq in throe' different aJettings would be used 



to re^h .var.icLs segments of the QommunitVT .thatf is, IJ-br^ry programs within 
. the '^ibrai^ likely to reach the upwardly. 'mobile/ storytAling seis.ions in pre- 

school ipenters and at deposit collections ' for -ilhose who would .not attend ^ 
^-^brary program otherwise/, and stair-step story hours and programs from the 

Vein for the children within the comntUaity. Storytelling could J:)e jdone in 



u sh -or bilingually> with twp^stor^tellers telling the sanfe story, oH in 
English and one in Spanish.* I^a/i educational gr Spanish- language .I^V ctatioiVw 
**^xi3ts, children's programming coUld *be undertaken for television. A television 

^' ■ ' • ■ m 

^.n .the library should b^available* for ""Viewing' these ^.progran\^. i. 

HoDefully» the demand for these, services would be too great for the library 
to handle alone. •Tji^ children^ librarian .would coordinate activi ties^wi^th 



other preschooi p-rograms^nd ^Dff^r .training sessions 'in 'sto«jij|^riing and -children's 
booi:s for' personnel in day ^re centers, f or. parei^W , and for interested vol 
toer^. Sometimes ypung adults are interested in w02;king with yaunqer children, 

' • .". ' * •• 

particularly in writfing and pradid^j^g puppet' plays f.or them. Revolving deposit 
'cfcTj^ct:i.ons o-f ghildrdn's materials would be placed in <?ay care qehters^when 



un- 



tequestfed . ^ , 

Waterial^ would * include bilingual p^icture topics, that r6>f l^ii^^J^e Mexican' 

American culture^ as well 'as thi,e^ v;idc VSnge^of books that sirppea]^ to childrciu in 

general. Circulatim/ "toysj^g^es , puzzles, and* puppets^ woulcl*^ be ^available ,/ as' 
rt*** . , ^ ' ^ . * 

well as- prog^Rmranq with filmstri|5S ^ind films. Parents v/ould be involved in 
' ' ' ' . ' \ . ♦ ' ♦ * ' V > ° 

♦ parenting progr^ims at the samfe time that preschool p-rpgrcims ^re being h\eld and 
in thfe eWhings. 'E^rly, childhood education mater ialsy * in Socinish'and English, 

' sKotild'be availcible for parents at easy-reading levolt», and programs^ can be >^ 

^ ■ ^ > y ,.. ' 'v.- . 

•held fo2^, parents on suchni^topics as makind and selecting toys, safety, in t^e 

f ' ''^ *. , ^ . , . . ' • • , ' , ^ * 
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' home with children, educational 'acEiviti'efe for ehiLdren*^ and reading 'tp^x;]iil?^ ' a 
'% 'dren. Diafcussion groups for parents could also* be organized/ 

School dUldren 

To reach childrefr through the schools, the model libr^^y^' should encdur^ae 

-. .• ■ ■•• '/ ^ ' - - - ' : ■ 

visits bi^t:4;4^ses ^duriftg school hours, -and the- children's librarian shoi^ld 

"I . ' ' , 0 

also makd classroc^n visits with special film programs and related ^ooi:s. The 
school librarian and public librairian should work together* to make materials 



ayai^Pfole that are nee^^ed ''fCr classro&n;i assignments, and' they should share ^ 

' : ' -'I , . 

information about collect;Lon ^development acclivities. The mode;L library v^ould 
provide quiet, stuc^ areas 'for after-school aud^'w^kend use,. 'Volunteer tutors, 
such colleae studeTits and neighborhood teenagers interested in working, with , 
students;*^ should be available. Readina and study- centers coi^ld be set up in 
hotrsiTyg deveIoptn€T!ts^±f ppssible" The^ CDoperatin*^ ageucy vou^ld provide rent-**^ — 
fr^e space, heat and light; the Jlbr^ary would provicje staff -recruited from the 
housing project, hooks and equipment, apd study carr-els ,pr tables. ' • ^ 

' 5' Special hobby 'and/or reading clubs would ]^e' dstabli;she,d as i^terosts" are ' ^ 
idontiC4-od. ^Games ^nd puzzles; films and f i lm$,trip;5 ^ records and cassettes; 

^ . It A' * • » 

\ ' ^ ' V * ^ * . , 

puppet: shows^ plays, magic shows, and drafts can be couTitcd »on f or^^uccess • 

. ' . ' ^ ' ' ' \ ' \ . ' " ' ; ^ : / > . 

Young Mults , ' ' • ' ' \ y \ A ' 

' * ^ " . ' \ ^ ' ' ' • • ^ ' ' 

^he publit library has* much to affer- the young adult. Dibrary ♦staff 'should 

make a special effort to^^yolve the young^dulft^s of th^ ^coiriaunity^' in deciding 

on. programs cuid' materials of special interest to them, "^he library may *jspor>sOr 

• ^ . • ' - ^ - . ' ' ' . ^ ^ . . ' ^ jT 

^ these programs,' with the teenaq'^rs thcntselves do-ing a lot of the ground vrork; , 

Of the ^librcLi*y^may help the- young adiilts locate a sponsbr^ or financial resources . 

frorA witjiin, the. command ty. ^The model librar'y; wou^d provide^ a' Section of th^ 



-J 
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library f or »young ^dult materials acid woul^ci make Its' meting room "available' 

to this group- .when desired. / s ' • • " ^ 

• . ■ * ' • % • . ' ^' 

^)any of the adult services/and the information-referral center wo'uld be ^ j, 

of interest to Mexican ArSerican youth. Programs ani nonpriiit materials*, such j ^ 

as films, music», art »shov;s,^and poetry readings, .would 'be used initially 

There would also be a large number of g^erbiack's'^ in this collection. "They are 

^ , ' * ' ' 7 ' , '1 ' ^ . • . • / 

colorful and appealing to this age gropp.f^The teenagers may be* particular l^'' 
^iliteres'ted in a special "swap" paperback collection, in which no circulation 

f [ ' ' . , ' ' ■ Cf * V • ' - 

records ate -kept and booka aire exchanged on a "bring-one-take-one " basii 

The model 'lit>rary recognizes the imp<5irtance of the Chicfano movement to/thid 

\- . . -.]/'' 

group. • Chicai^o literary works/and Chicano newspapers and magazines yould 'be 

avail-able. Contact wi?£h-~eh4i^no Studies progra^ns in the ciiy'g university ov, 

community colTege would b^ helpful jr^ ' « A^-, ^ * . ' ' 

* ' ^ Interest in th^ ^3^,ts v;puld be encouraged by thQ library through "^abli- • 

citing ^nd. shov;ina fjLlms and highlighting writers and v/ritings from the barrio. 

Although not vi.n *a 'P^nsiiJsi'Dn to svippprt financially film, dfa^T.a, and ^.iter^ry 

workshops., the libr^iry wquld urge aethers to do so, aid *in ^rrapgements^ and 



provti^e ^ace i^f nee^ied. Young adults may enjt#^ either videotaf)ing ^ocal^ Events 

a teatroSs^iic-ano group, or setting-up' an *oral histor-y ' , , 



and festivals, f 

proiect to record- the folktales "and experiences of.-the coir.nuni ty/ s^elderly 

, . - . • : • . » ! . . .* : . \ - 

citizens.- There are -a variety pf 'community g^ou^is-who might be^interest^cV ih\ 

' '\ • * " ' ' . / . ^ w^; ^ ' 

working- vM:th t^e "youog^^^ults of the nei^ghbo^hood. s ' . ' ^ . ^ 

Special proqrams v;ould center ^rouqd -urobHens of youths suc)a> as* drug abuse^, 
'^eenage pregnancies , ^apd invoiverjient with the' leaal, srystem.' .Programs could 
also* focus qn job tpeinang and career 'information.' I'hb Community college p#om- 
ises to ^e*-a strVDng -aAly in many of the above^ areas'. It, is. ho^ed that i-rivbl^ 



with *thesB activities would' eivcourage the young aduR tq graduate from high 
\ r * * * \ ' _ ' * 

/ . i . . " ' " . " 

-school and to consider some futther .type of education of job training*. 

*MDULT SERVICES * .>'' 

Adult Learging * • ^ ^ . . , ' 

t One -of the most significant services the rondel library would provide to 

its patrons -is dn opport^qnity to learn. By .their very nature/ Alibrariesr 

facilitatejlearning by'havil!^ matejrials available and la^ providing iR^eti/ig 

spaqe for .classes .and discussion groups. However, the model libra^^y v/ould ^ 

tje actively involved i^n the education of adultS^ at all levels. Specific services 

the model . library, might provi^de to ^dult learners are listed below*.^ ^ ? ^ 

J)' Books and other mat^R^alS Vould be'made available to studfen1?'s in Adult^ 
/ ' - ' ^ . > ' . ' . ' ' • ^ . / * ' 

Basic ^Education .Learni^ncf Centers" through bookmobile visits and depc^it collec- . 

} - ' ' * ' ^ \ ^' * , 

tions. Adults in , this type-of progr3m--watH:^d--r^t *hav©..gra^ flc^i high school. 

They may b'^ 'functionally illiterate^ unable to speak' English/ or without a 

high school diploma*. Library materials a^r^e very important to all of these* 

* • * • ' . ' - i ^ 

ytoups,*. .Reading skills. are especially important to persj^ns preparing: for the-. 

High School Equivalency -Exam (GEO), sifted more than, half of the ^xam- involv|5s 
reading comprehension,, ^ • ^ 

^2) Visits to the library by AD? and' <;ED stud^nt*5 wTOld be encouraqed ^ 
Librar^^^could describ^ to the students ways that the library could^ as4ist,| ^ 
th-em in thfeix' educational pro<5ram and with their other informational and 
recreational needs.' / ' / , ^ ^ ^ 

\^ '3) An Adult' Independent .Learning* t^roject (similar t^ that sponsored by 
th^ College EnJtrantJe Examination Board in ?} number .Of public library systems) 
wcfiild serve adylts with a -variety of interests and feducatipr^l background^. 



In such a program, librarians Cfould act as guides to independent learners by 
helping them design arrentire le.arning pnogrom. The learning firogram should . \' 
^include materials and refer:f-al;r to appropriate ^n#ividuals, t;utars/ schpols, 
pp^^r ag'en-cies* Any th-ing. abou't^ wjiAch the client- would want* to leajrn wo.uld be a 
^-VcTlid learning pi"ojdct. Learning projects s)||^ld include' such diverse subjects 
^ as prep ipS tion for a job ^dvajicement excuninat^on and teaching' a parakeet* to 
sing. I Librarians would maintain /Contact Vith ' the learner for* .the duration o^f . 
the , learning oroject. ^ij . ik 

' . ' / • A. • 

J4> Ideally, the model -^library would act^tially provide Adult Basic Education 



4 



be coordinated with local adul 
instructor adW^sobably sc^e oi 



(ABE) English as a Second Landuaqe (ESL) , a,nd GEO instruction^ Classes v/ovild 

' ' ' ' A ' ■' ' . 

educat^iro. progranfsy. which would provide an 
the .instructional cjateiMa^ls. The library 'Could 
/ .provide space .^nd. materials anc| w^ould actively v/ork wdth teachers^ and -studen^^ 
L to meet situdents' ,educatiortal , ^informational , and recreational needs. Special 



I variety" 



? \ pitfchases would be mdd3 for theB adult sfudent , including workbooks ^ 
N\ ''^F^' ^ ^ ^ * W ' ' ■ . • ' ' . . - ' 

\^\>f nonoriot materials. A teachel v^ould be ^available for a c^ertain nurnbvef of ^' 

'hoyrs ev^ry da/. There wuld be no actual c\eisv>e^./ Rather students -vovQd 

come in a^ theij* own cojnveniehce and study at tw(Bfcov;n pace. Because of this ^ 



ise Vsdp^rate D^,rt of the library 



individualized aoprt^acti, learners "would rarely 
They woul^. study wherever; they choose. Th<?y wo|'jld''in tAis be encburagfed 

to use any of t^e li/brary resources th^y need duriyg their irtstructi 
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Information- ReVerral SexJ^oe \ 



Residents of the barrio, as well as most otjier. adu^t^f ne^<^ information 
about where to qo for h^iU-P with, day^to-day^ nrobl emb*'-and doci9j:op,s Some qf ^ 
• thi^ information is arvailable.^in published form, but Jtibst it must conpilpd 
and updated based on soeci fic -comnunity services -and contact persons. The 



The information-referral staff would- be responsible f#r assisting client^ m 



Refining, sometimes complex information needs, locating pertinent ^tgencies and 
people .vho coilld be of assistance, and- following up to se^ tl^at* the client's \. 



needs ha^e beerf met. 



Vaifious n^terials would -be, needed \tp support information-iieferral services, 
such as the QEO ' Cataflog of Domestic Assistancy the Civil Rights Directory ,: 
c and the Directory of Spanish-Speaking Organization^ Also necess'ary are state 
. and city guides, directories, laws, and agency teaulations. ^.Tlie staff' would 
also need to develop their ovj^ community resource file, . including* people as 
well a^ servipascx , f ' 

Six months sham Id. be "3^ voted td setting up the community resource file ^ 
• _ ^ ^ ' • ' ' - V ^ . . - 

' initially-. Interviewing should be done by the" information-referrai s^taf f ^ 

' Persan^i gootacts with^aqency heads are the best method . for ^curing detaired 

■ Information about thCaaencies* function? and regulations, fojr esteijijlishinn a 

working relationship^ and for facilitating !follcxw-UD qomrruYiicat'icJr^ .A continucj] 



process of updating aiiS revising wauld take place .ihf^5rmally thorough day-^o- ^ : \ 
day agency contacts and community meeting^, by •cerefully reading barrio ajiO. • 

* city newspapers; and formaj-ly through mailed quesUijd^ncjires sent put once.ftr 
'twic^ a year. Th^s infomatior> cou]>^ b^ ri^de avA^aWe to th^. community as a ^ 
who le^ through 'the publication of a Community' S^/j^^^^^ Of ten. another 

' fcommunity. agency di: the city governmeiit is- v/dlljlng to unSerwri-te printing and 

distribution costs. ^ ' ' * j»k ' , ' . * \ 

• Informatipn pamphlets ^n he^Llth^ care, ^child care, »wel far ^XT:i<<fhi:^, cimmunity 

organizations', ^odial services^ consumA: (Education, recreation/ and' legal ri'ght^ 

shou3^ b^ available to »users f^ee of chajrge, Many^ such booklets ar^ published 

. / • * \ ' ^ • 

,iri SpaiVish \>i the U.S. Government Printing Office and th(^ Pub-lic i^ffairs* ' 
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Coftmittee. State.. and local ag^eAcies ar^ 



a source for. these materials^ 



r 



In tl\e event- that needed pamptjiet's are not availaible, the infonnation-;referrai 
' staff , roight^sug^est that. an appropriate agency publish'such information at an 
.easy-reading levels ^ U , . . .• 

The inf ormatiori-ref erral cehte^ should also have available such' frequently 

V ' / . . 

used foi;ms as tax blanks, requests/ for Social Security numbers, public ^^ssistance 

aoplications. Help- \^uld be provided by the «staff in filling them out. De- . ^ * 

pending on other available rdgources, the inf orm^tion-re/erral center could 

. serve as a clearinghouse for nob openings- and housing >^cancies, both basic 

^informational needs within yche barrio. Other materials collected'by the 'staff 

include, items published by^ or ; about citizens, groups, and^nsti tutions of tKe 

^ ^-are^; clippings from the daily newspaper; minutes of local meetings; local news- 

' t . - ' . . . ■ ■ . . C ■ 

letters; and '^eoorts, by public or orivate organizations. > . * 

Publi^iitl)- is imoortant for* the success o*f the information-referral seYvice. v 
Types of pob'licity should include: interviews "for radio, TV, and newspapeiri , 
"'.'that^' reach the b,arrio; . posters in the c6mm\||.ity, ^ signs in public phone booths and 



i 

in library deposit qol jRctions ; an inf ormation-rdf orral collegtion as a permanent 

, V ' ^ • ' ' ' ^ \ - ' ' 

part of th'e mobile' van; and »ie , personal Contact made v/ith the community by the 

,stAff. A workshop coul^ be" he][d involving agency staff, interested residents, 

and libr^rv gtaff ' to -introduce the idea of the iriformation--ref erral s»ystem. 

^ To disseminate and to publicize nev;s of special proqrams or bvents, as 

■ ; ■ . - . • \; ^ ' ■. - • ■ — 

Veil as agency services, the library v;ould keep a Master Calendar of Communitv 
Events and parhapa publish a ouide- to free programs and activities in the com-* 

4. 1 . , 

,munity • or. ihcor|iorate this into th* barrio newspaber . The library coulj3 also 
publicize community events in the same way it publicj^ze^s 1*^5 own, as community 

\ 7 . * J ' . " ► / 

, service. The iril^ormation-referral, center staff would v;ork closely v/ith the other 
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l^.brarians 'so that proarams coujld be developed by the Library as /a whole, and 
materials purchase'd to reflect cprrent caps in knowledge and informational needs 
of the conununity: ^ ^ , ^ ' *^ ^ \ 



Pxocirams and Material s for Adults .* * ' , 

— ^— ^ ^ . • ^ ^ - ; ' 

Library •proaramminq for adults would be primarily in conjunction with its 
educational and-inform^tion-referral service^ and in coopera}:lon v/ith other . 
'Community agencies. In addition, cultural-recreational events su^ch as (^hristmas 
posadas and a Cinco de Mayo celebration, could be planned ft>r the entir'fe,^ f^ilift^ 
Joint parent/preschooler activities would be planned, as well as activities - 
geared to the elderly. , ' * ^ y"^ \ ' 

' ' ' y 

Materials for adultfe would be purchased in print and nonpfint forma^:. 

Books -would be" bought in .both Spanish and English, when jbpssible/ Ifi .all *subjeQt 
^ areas and types of'' publications , easy-reading materials would be purchased\ by^t* 

all levels of reading difficulty should be made available. The most successful 
' typ*^s of books are ethnic classics, biography<^ and art; American bes'tselle^i;s , 

often ii\ translation, and Mexican bestsellers; and practical, self-4ie]p^b6oks , 
'^uch as cookbooks, Spanish-Enqlish, English-Spanish dictionaries, auto xepai^ ^ 

m^uals, aad pattern books^ Historietas , ^dult ccxruc books, and hovelas , /. 

^idult' romances, are also popular. Mexican and American magazines and nev/Sf^apers 

in both Spanish and English," bought' in, sufficient , quantity tp^ allow for circula- 

tion, are important, since this' is what' the nonreac^^r is-- likely t'o Ibbk at first. 

^Popular magazine titles' would include^ ^lanco, & Negro , Claudia / Selcccign^s del . 



Rea der ' s . piqeUlt^ , " and Mecanica Popular . In addition, multimedia is an Important 
aV)|;:oachn)ecause of the large percentage of thj^^dult Gomfnuqity Avho are non- 
readers^and because '^he Mexican American comejs' f rom' a stjre[ng oral tradition. 
Audiobassettes of both spoken words and music are 'popular with*adults. 



^ ' • " > ■ /-• • . 

circtaation procedures would .be'asi simple .and .flexible as p'oss'ible.' There '» 
would be no^Jbbrr over's card. Instead -there would be* a card file of bori^ov/eirs , ;^ 



-"at the desk whicfemwould established as "patrons borfow their first books. The 
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circulation period '.would vaa^ depending on the material. Slides, filmstrips, 

View-^ Master sets, and projectors would, ci^u late fpr two or three days ^at a 

\ j^* , ' ' ' / - [' 

time- because of limit>€d supply, and, hppefully, gt'/at -(Remand.- Reco/ds, ^as^sette^^^ 

and fr^ed p* cture's would, circulate for the 'regular perdod of three weeks 6r * 

perhaps longer; depending on demand* It is difficult tp circulate 16 mm film ]j 

and film pro-iectors ^^individuals because?^o£ vel^ short supply and heavy use. , 



I 



However, €hese could be lent -to (j^^oups^ The^ library could make arjangements^^' ; 



' withs stores, beauty shops, 'and other community spots to ^^few books to be returited * 
to'thMBse Dl^ces to- facilitate their , return. The mobile van or library staf f - 



. wou 



Id stop pei;iodically ^to »/ck \ip library materials. There are no. plans -to | 



use overdue notices or fines, *but users would be ^sked to return overdue ^ items. | 



SERVICES' IN THE COMT^iyNITY M ^ ' ' ^ 

J, ^ * * 

Mobile Van » - ' ^ , ' • X, 

r ^ — ^ ^ ^ ,4 ^ ^ ' < ' 

A mobile van would bo a personal: "and informal approach ^o' the comnjunity 
^ . ' ' ^' ... •---^w- • - ' ^ 

and, would reach a variety of commnnity residents. The v^n would take v^riou3 

^'Tp;cint material^, films^^ and. st^ryh ours throug'hout ^the communij^y^^ It'^wb^d^be i 

' V ^ . • ^ ' ' . • . ' ^ • ' . J ' • 4" 

equipped with a loudspeaker, lW\m rearvic'w projector, cassette pla/er, an.^ ^ »j 

radio-teJephone? Mater:i^als i^icluded will be paperbacks; circulating- Spanish * ' 
.language and Mexi cant American magazines and newsj>apei:s , infomationai bq<5l^ts 



\9 . 



^^frm the* information-referral center-, and' publicity materials ^bout the/libijaty . 



and the information-refetral service. 



?At; dach of 'its s-tops , tftaterials would be displayed outside tfee veih, with 
sonte -foldina chairs set, up, perhaps \ander a bright uii>br>lla. f he . tljf^e stcJff ^ i.^--^ 
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' ■ / ■ ' t 

/ . - • ' , . . 

members on the vdn, a drivSr and tv/o others* from the library staff, will visit 

with passers-by. (Staff members will rotate in providing library sejrvice on 

•* ^ ' ' • • . ' « . ' 

the van.) Simple programming can be provided depending upon the skills of the 

* • 

staff. ^ Programs .cbuld'^-±«t5iude stoiytelling and films. The van would attend 
non-library community functions. In inclement 'we:ather the van would stop at 
•v/aidLng rooms of hospitals, clinics, welfare offices, prenatal care centers to 
establish contact with clients aM supplement deposit collections. Station 
wagons could also be converted into mobile- units should the cost of a van be 
prohibitive. ' " . , , 

Prosit Collections . 

i ^Tp decentralize librar^j, collections and jiake materials 'more accessible, 
different types of deposit collections would be established in various locations 
Titlfes such as World Almanac and Guinness Book of World .Records , Dr. Spock's 
Baby and Child Care ,> and Household Encyclopedia (and their Spanish equivalents) 
would be placed in barbershops , laundromats, and beauty parlors to provide 
information and answers to questions th^t often arise from nonlibrary users in 
places they often frequent. Interested barbe»s ^nd beauticians would be shown 
the use of the books and told about the infonnatipn-ref erral service in xJase 
their patrons could use such help. Books would be kept for use within the 
establishment. ' — . 

Collection$ placed in waiting rooms would include picture bopks, magazines, 
newspapers, and easy-reading paperbacks. They would 'be for use within the 
waiting room only. The -van would restock and add^ new titles to these collec- 
tions Other collections in agencies serving the neighborhopd would contain 

• ■ ' t. 

items of p^rticuiar interest to agency clients, such as basic education collec- 
tions and j ob training ihaterials. Collections '"could also be es\;;^lished in ^ 
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community centers , honies for the .aging, pepitentiajiies and juvenile det^tion. 
homes, and recreati^on facilities. Storytelling, fMms, and oth^ types of 
programming could be conducted from any of these locations. In addition, Volun- 
teer Home Collections, in housing projects could be established if , there v/as an . 



up 



r • 

interest. The volunteer selej|:ts paperbacks to stock the collection and sets 
hours at his bt her convenien^^e. A block party starts the project. Finally, 

I . * . . • 

free mail service and home de]jLvery through the mobile .van or a Visiting 

- • . - ?v , 

Homejnaker's Service would also be provided, ^ , ' * 

• -A- • . ■ - ^ ^ 

-- Gomm unity Contacts ^ ♦ ' ' 

To reach a-larg^ part of the adult community, cohta'cts* need to be made 

outside the library. .librarians would Contact community institutions, 

organizations, and individuals in their areas of responsibility axid would take 
• ^ < 

cin active part in comm^anity organizations. Ail staff are encou^paged to partit:- 

\ ^ ' ' ^ 

ipate in community activities as citizens rather than library promoters, bUt 



through the involvement of theiV staff the library wojjld 'begin to be aware ©f 
'ififo?n[n^tional .n^ds as these arise. 



H ) 



Th^ library would serve community groups with bibliographies on such 

r ■ ■ ' A ' ' ■• ■ 

timely and pertinent subjects as federal grants under new legislation, job 

t» . " , 

training programs, coKiparatj.ve medical care in' different cities, legal rights 

' ^ • . ^ ' . ' ' • ) 

of tenants, selection and purchase of public school textbooks, and welfare 

reform. Actual research would be undertaken for organizations by l^Jprary staff. 

Government documents would be particularly useful. In general, the library 

would help the cojnmunity record it^ own^ information on videotape, audiotape, 

slides, photographs, and print an^ make th'ese items available. 

, Mexican American communities are often interested in community development 

p*rograms wit/i these' long-range goa].s: • , ' ' 



1) Economic development^. There is a need for economic .institutions in. ^ 
the barrio, owned and operated by Mexican American^;' to keep money "in th^ 
coiranunity and to provide for looal employment .needs . Credit unions and small 
businesses. would be established/ • ^ 

• ' . ^ ' ^ ' ' " , ' , 

2) Housing. ^ The conmiun^ty must demand, and partici'pate in Federal housing 

■ * ' - V 'if 

programs and any .other efforlfe designed^ to provide decent hous;Lng for all. 

3) Education reform. 

4) Politic.al develodmef'nt . 



Trainina progifams , conf eii^rices , workshops, and seminars would be needed tp^ai^w 
the barrio resident to implement these goals. The public library could con^ i 

^ - ' ' ■ ■ • ■ . 1 

tribute to these trainijig and educational effort^.* * ' - - ' f\ 

SERVICES TO COyilUNITY AGENCIES " - ' 

The model library could serve' social agency personnel, primarily thtough 
the iafbrmati*bn-referral center and various other libreiry services, by supply- 
ing needed professional reading, compiling bibliographies, doing research, and 
providing reading lists fox^peeehe^/ workshops, conf ereiices , and special agency 
programs. The libr^y could also aid agency personnel in selecting and supplyr 
ing leaflets, paperbacks, and films to their^lients to support ag^cy activities 
Deposit collections of appropriate materials would be. established in ^genci^s 
on request. % Workshc^s, meetings, and personal conferences 'with apency staff 

ould publicize what the" library has' available and allow for discussion of "* 
what materials are needed. Librarians could o'ften make pr^essionals aware of 
materials that might be helpful to their clients. 

The library would make inf onjiation about the agency available throu^ its 
information-«ref erral service ancT through library exhibits featuring different 
agencies. The information-teferraT staff would be more likely, to establish 
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initial contact with tfhe' agencies, and they would work with^ th'e librarians j 
■ * o • • 

. •• • ... 

-QD materials and prograirining. ' ', . . 

Working with agencies can be frustrating di;e to frequent funding dutS/ 



new agencies that appear and dla^pear, and consc^Lidat^on of projects. Even 
in the relatively stable projects, the rapid turnover of personnel makes it 
difficult to maintain personal* contacts with staff metnbers. ^^cceptance and 
understanding by agency personnel of the library's role may be slow in develop- 
i^. However, the potential for impact with agency personnel and community 
residents is high and well worth the library's efforts in serving community 
agencies, 

• • / • 

dONCLUSION * ' , » 

" There is no doubt about the ideal nature of this model for library service 



to the Mexican Am^ican community. ' However, there is, also no dol^t that much 

energy, creativity, and commitment is needed on the part of any library staffs 

striving to provide quality library service to the fotal community t Library 

experience indicates that serving'* the non--user is not an easy task>< Adt^lts in 

' / " ^ \ • . 1 

general have many competing demands on their time, but more so the unde'r- employed 
and undep-educated who have* additional demands placed on them. Library use is 

■ ' \ ' ' ■ ' ' .i ' 

hiahly related to educational^xOerienceV , Under-educated adults and children 
who come from' non^reading families find it har^ to r'elate to libraries/ Of teft 
community residents hav^ little concept Qf what a library is. Thfy do not 
realize that the service is free, that boo)^s ani^ other materials can be checked ^ 
out, that there are books other thanjust textbooks and classics> that there 
axe nonprint materials, and that therq are children's materials. Residents 
o{ten don't realize that libraries hive information an^a materials that will 
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help them cope more successfully with thei^r everyday lives* The public Jibrary 

has a significant role to play in the Mexican American community. That role^ 

can be defined in any .number of wa^^s. It is hoped that this "paper ^has ^ggested 

som^ ideas -that readers v/i'll find useful in expanding services in their particla- 
\ * ' ■ ' : ' ^ ^ * * ♦ 
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lar libraries. 
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SOGGESTE'D REi^INGS ^ ^ 

Designing -Library Services for Nonusers 



Appalachian Adult Education Center. Library ^ Service - Guides . Chicago: 
Meric^ LibraiTy Association, 1977. ^ 7 . 



This series includes twenty quid.es (30 to 50 pages «ach) ^hich 

focus on specific skills needed in serving the under-*educated adult. 

• ^ ' 

Tppics intlude: assessing community information and service needs, ^ * 

audiovisual materials, bookmobile services, deposit collections, inter- . 

agency cooperation, materials selection, young adult services /' services 

to the elderly, recruitment, and using volunteers. 

Buttiar, j;jOis -an<J Lubomyr R. Wynar. Building Ethnic Collections : An Annotated 
Guide for ' School Medi^ Centers a^d Public Libraries. Littleton, Colorado: 
Libraries Unlimited, 1977. 

An annotated bibliography bf print and.nonprint materials, including 

references l^o other current bibliographies. Of particular interest are 

sections on Mexican Americans ,' pp. ^267-296 , and Spanish-Speakirtg Americans, 

pp. 334-342. . • . » ^ . ' ' 



CI 

^ Press, 1975 



Childers, Thojnas.* The Information-Poor in America . Metuchen, N.J^: Scarecrow 



A comprehensive surl/ey of literature from a variejty of ^disciplines 
doQumentiTig the ways in which disadvantaged adults use information and 
the type^ of information needs they have.^ One chapter discusses specific 
a^eas^of information peed such as health care, f^ily planning, welfare 

■ ' ■■ / ■ ' '■' 

programs, employment inform^ion, and community resources. 



Lipsman, Claire^ The Disadvantaged land Library E?f f ectiv^ness. Chicago: 
America, Library Association, \%12, ' * . 

A study of the iitipact of public library , services on disadvantaged ' 

' ' - ^ ^ . ' • . \ * . ^ 

* proups in fifteen major cities with an analysis of such factors as com- 
munity n^eds and resources, problems in decision making, program objec- 
tives 'and implementation, st:aff effectiveness-, community involvement, 
, • • . K / I • C • ' 

materials selection, and publicity. The conclusions and recoi^endations 

are particularly helpful to- public libraries interested i» designing 



services ^or non-user groups. 



Services for Adult Learners 
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I. 



Adult Learning ( It Can Happen in the Library , Too ) . Austin, Texas: University 
of Texas, Division of Extension, Industrial and Business Training Bureau, 
1974, . ^ • I 

A fifteen-minute, slide-tape presentatipn designed t,o promote active 

library participation in adult education programs by -dramatizing the * 

needs of adult learners and demonstrating how libraries and adult educa- 

tion agencies can cooperate in serving adult clients. . *y 

Bayley, Linda,' Biruta Celmins Kearl, and Linda Schexnzy<Jre . ; abE- ; Guide to 
Library Materials > Austin^ Texas:- University of Texas, Division of 
Extension, Industrial and Business Training Bureau , 1975, 

A selective, -annotated bibliography of easy reading materials for 

' adults ^- informational, instructional, cind leisure readirxg — with intro- 

* 

'ductions to each section. discussing selection and evaluation procedures.- 
Also included are professional' materials for teachers and libra2>ians and 
• resources for keeping up-to-date. * ' \ • ' ^ . ' 



College Entra#c^ Examinatipn Board. The Rolle of Public Libraries in.* Adult 

Independfent^Learninq « Final Report, P^Vts 1 *2. New, ^ork: ' CEEB, 1976. 

Results of a* national effort to involve libraries in 'designing an^ 

k ^ ' ' * . • • • ^ . 

f implementing Lfearners* Advisory Services in eleven different locations ^ . 

over a period of four years. * * . , » 

Establishing Library Learning Centers for Adul,t Basic Education . Austin, Texas 
University of Texas, Division of Extension , ..Industrial ajid "business 

0 Training Bureau, 197§. . ^ ' . 

_ _ * 

A guide to ^itanning, organizing, staffing," and. promoting,' the library 
learning center for .under; -educated adults'. ' ' ' 

■• ' • 

Lyman, Helen H, Literacy and the" Nation's Libraries . Chicago: 'American' 
Library Association, 1977/ " . * / 

* * 

A comprehensive treatment of th^ role of'all'typeS of libra.ries in 
' the literacy effort in serving, a diverse clientele — independent learneij^, 
. ^'ABE learner-clients, early c]5ildhood groups, students in higher education, 
bilingual/bicultaural client/s^ and impr/soned, and incarcerated clients. 
Case studies- of six library projects and summaries of major literacy 
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studies are included. - . * - * 

Tulsa City-County Library. Learner's Advisory Service - Training Workshops. . 
Dallas, Texas: Southwestern Library ^Associat ion, 1977, 

Each manual includes step-by-step instructions for conducting staff 

training in techniques needed to develop a Learner's Advi'sory • Sefv\ca 

as well as participant handouts. The complete set of training maauals^ 

includes: * . - . ' ' \ 

Parts 1 & 2: . "Introduction" and "Understanding the Adult Learner" 

• *• *. , 

Part 3: "interviewiKo" 

« . * , * 

Part 4: -"Decision-Making" ^ . 

Part 5: ''Cye^tive Use of Library Resources" ^ 
* Part .6:,^ "Community Resources" . " , 
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Information and Referral Services * . ^ / ^ * * 

"Conununity -Inf ormati<j>n an^ the Public Libirary/' Rg^, Xy, 1 ^(Fair'197S) , 5r38. 

' ^ * * . ^ ' \ I ' 

' ' * A special issufe discussing inform^itipn and referral services in 

• ****.• 

' pxjblic libraries* based on the experiences' of a variety of -lil3ar.^rians. 

• V . . , - • • 

Croneberger., Robert, Michele Kapecky, and Carolyn Luck. Library ^s a Com- 

• tnuuity Information an^ Referral . Center , Chigago: Ar/erican Library 
Association, ' 1977 ^ 

/. ' • ' • 

A manual detailing rationale and procedures for setting up and ^ 
•publicizing public library informati^ and referral services. 

Donohue, Joseph *C. , ,and Manfred Kochen, eds. Information for the Corr^unity . . 
Chicago:^^ American JJibrary Association, 1976, 

A collection^ of papers devoted to the management of information and 

• 'referral centers of interest to both social workers and librarians^- ^ 

Information and Referra^I Servicel Series . ^Minneapolis , Minnesota :^ ^erican^ 
Rehabilitation Foundatibn, 1971. (ED 055 '632-639) * . ^ 

i , * ft • 

^ This series includes detailed procedures *and sample forms for setting 
up an informati6n-refej*r^l'' service. Spe^fic topics include: resource 
file, interviewing ^d infortnation giving, referral procedtires, follow up, 

• - , ' ^. \ 

advocacy, and fe aching out. * ^ . * 



■ ■ :^ 

Ogg, Elizabeth. Tell Me t\niere t^ Turn ; The Growth of Information and Referral 
Services . New York: Public Affairs Publicati'bns , 1971. ^ (Pamphlet and 
^ 16 mra film) , 

Good intrpduct^ion to , the need for information cind referral services. 
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THE IMPACT OP BILINGUAU ^libv^^I ON Ob^ SCHOOL UBRARY .SERVICES: * 



The advent of JtyJ^ngual e^ac^txpn- legislation and pro-am impleirtenta.tion . 

nc^tionwide h^s changed- the face of 'school ]j4brary servic'^s in many school 

"districts. The latest Directory 6f Title vfl ES^^**Ei44i)rrgual Educsation Programs 

lists 406 programs in 38 stat^e^ and territoi:ies-r The nature^ of sgiiool library 

service has been altered in schools with bilingilal education programs because 
^ , ' % , ' ' ' s ' \ . • ' . 

large amounts of f unds hav^ be^n allocated to the purchase of .materials and ^ 

because many of these materials are in languages other than English, In tKe* 

^arly seventies the impact .was^not imm^^dMtely felt, bul;^' as th^ pirogralns' greV 

^ ' . / \ ' ' ■ 

in size hnd in sophistication, more ^nd more of these ^materials Hcive" found 

their way into the -regular school library collections. As a result, school 

librariajis have found themselves progressively more involved v;ith bil'^ng'ual 

education materials. Unfortunately, Aiei-r involvement has jnot been Rewarded 

with the specialized training and teGhnic*al assistance available to bilingual 

education program persopnel. ^ -y ^ < * 

The library technical 'eireas in which Strategies' and solu^'ions are yet t6 

be developed include acquisition, processing, services and training. /Unfor- 

Vti&iately, aside from some minimal technical aCs^istance tendered- through the 

. ^ ' ♦ \^ ; 

* Bilingual^ Resource' Centers, school , librarians have had to strike out on th^ir 

A . . " . * ' ^ ' ' • " * 

own- -An attempt yill be made herein to identify sone df the mkidr problem 

. •- ' • . /<■-'■' ' . ■ ' 

clreas and .to lislTfSome of the rebommendations which have been made by .iK:hool 

\ * * . ' ^* ^ ^ 

librarians in Texas during' workshops sponsored by individual school districts 
" ** ' ' ' ' ^ . - 

' ' K * * 

arnd thq Bilincpqal ResouMse* Center. . * ' ^ * 



ACQUISITION * * • ' • , . ^ . - ^ 

• ^ Most of*tlfe time, 'orders for bilingual education materials' are* placed by 

teachers -and Zpiogr^ilfc administration. Ironically/ the most .difficult part, of / 

the task (finding the. topis which teachers jaay use *to sel&ct classroom and 

supplementary materials) often lands in^the librarian's lap. ^For this" teachers 

and librarians usually rely on the following references: 

Alert Sourc^ook of Elementary Curricjgla / Progr^uus /and Pr\ ^;iec 
San Francisco: ' Far V^est Laboratory 1975 . . ' / 

^ Bilingual Bicultural Materials' ; ^ A Listing for library ^ ^e^outce 
V' ''^ Centers . El 'Paso, Texa^; El Paso Independent School District/ 
1974. • ■ ' ' * ' ' 

EPIE Report : ' "Selector ' s Guide for Bilingual education Materials- 
Volume £: Spanish Language Artsr' Voluhie II : Spanish'^pranch Pro- ^ - 
<iims . New York: -EPIE Jnstitute, .19761 ' 1 . . 

E\faluab4on^ Echoes: A Teachers Gujde for Selecting ' Bilingual Educa- ' • 

tion Materials. ' Trenton, Ne>^ Jersey: Puexto Rican Congifes^ of 
■ .. . — * , • 

New Jersey, 1976. t • '/^ 

^"^"^ Through experience, . school librarians have fopldf' that tradi^tional jobbers' 
provide little assistance in;3ocating bilingual ^education and ethnic materials. 
,ngre and more, t-he'y have xelied on \he new-distributors feucK^s^a^.^^ericas 
an4 Bilingu^ Education Services.* Patiently, they have wai^^d for years , while 
these agents' learned skills' and incorporated techniques to simplify the entire 
prqqess, for teachers and 'librarians. ' • . . ^ i 

TwO 'Comple-x o^otkLens irel^ted to aKaoisition^ have to do with evaluative * 

criteria 'for purchasing .•foreign'j)roduced tgx.ts and systemizing the exchai^ of ■ 

^ * \ * ' ' 

materials betP;een schooCdistricts. At this point program or district produced 

*U\ate*riala. are reAei/ed by the" two nationcil Assessijient and Dissemina^^ion Centers 

for Bilingugl^ Education (bACBE^s), in Texas and in Massachusetts. These Centers^ 

select the materials which are t;o be mass-produ^d for* national Use. Despite ' 

this, school districts still borrow many "home-made*' ^naterials from each other.- 
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l\lsa> there are groups such as the Center for Educational Ejevelopmeot wjiich 
recently received a grant to package exemplary "FTPS" .programs., Title Vlt bi- 
iingucj." educ^^ition progtains^^ IhuSr a librarian in tl^e- know has to be .able to 
locfate local materi^?, DACBE' material, oQtt\rnercial foreign materials, U.S. 
pj^uced materials , and spfecial; packets produced through fedetal ^disS'emina:tion • 

-funds . * , S * 

* . ^ J 

. /Vnoth^er problem which affects the acquisition process is the fact that 



teachars, administrators, community liaison' people, * and librarians are- all 
involv^ in ordering materials." Consequently , /when there *are two or more ty^es 
of funding, very often materials are ordered by the local program staff, the ^ 
state program staff and the federaj. proaram staff. The resulting' chaos causes 
quality control p^roblems, inventory weaknesses, hopeless duplication of expen- 

sive or unsatisfactory materials and in the end, poor library services to , 

♦ # . ' 

personnel and students.^ Three appendix items are included at the end of -this 

'article which librarians have found to be Generally" useful;, a listing of 

materials distribution centers and the Bilingual network list. The second set 

of items includes two materials evaluation forms. * . ' 



Strategies Recommended by Teachers and Librarians 
* ll ; Centralize acquisition in the library. 
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^ ?2. Establi/sh bilingual education 'collections in eve^y school with a 
' ^^i^ bilingual program which does aw^y with the extensive class^om 
^ ' collection. • ^ ' ^ " 

3. Establish at lea§t one material resource center per district for the 
most expensive tests and kits* and centralize multiple copies of 
professional readings, ERIC Resources in Education indexes, and other 
reference materials.' ; \ • ' ' * 

4. Establish one set of the ordering aids already mentione'd at each school 
library at which there is a bilingual education program. ^ 

5. Establish appropriate training and technical assistance strategies for 
. • school librarians. ^ ' . ' 



^ Build in an assistanc^'j^pomponentr for the school librarian in the newly ' .vlP. 
established. Bilingual" Educatipn Clearinghouse. - _ , ' 

. PROCESSING . » ' ' , 

It^'s certainly an uihderstatement to say that not all bilingual education 
. ma'ter&ls are in English or ih a ^commercially produced formert. At preaient there 

' ' ■ • . n ' 

are approximately 47 languages throughout the country in which materials are 
being developed. ^ The format fo:^ these materials varies from the extremely • 
attractive library boun4 vc5lumes sold by foreign and domestic commercial distri- 
E butors to "home-made" ' guides , readers, and audiovisuals developed by local 

: ^ , ■ • • ^ ^ ^ 

rhrograms. • * • ' 

Many bilingual educatiorj program scl^bls have been acquiring materials 

since the el^rly sevfisnties without* est^lishing a coprdinated inventory or pro- ^ 

cessing system. Because the major distributors for thes^ materials have not 

set up processing irtechanisms similar to Baker & Taylor, the job of incorpoi^ating ^ 

bilingual education materials seems awesome to elementary* school librstrians . 

Bi]^ngual education materials produced and disseminated ^ the network entities 

^ such as the DACBE ' s and the Materials Development Centers also have to be prp- 

cessed by the purchaser. Although most of th^ materials are eventually picked 

up by major cataloguing systems, such as Ohio State's O.C.L^C. syst^em or the" 

Library of Congress system, this information doesn't necessarily get down, to 

,the school library where librstiMans still need to do original catal?>guing for 

/"^^ 

many of these ^materials. Needless to say, these obstacles -have served to 
' discourage school librarians from incorporating valuable bilingual materials ' 

into their pexmanpnt collectior«r. v - ^ 

, ' V * ® - \ ' - ' * 

Another processing problem for school librarians is the abserrce of ar'^ystem- 

atiq procedure for ca'^taloguing curriculum mat^ials. VThile many of curriculum 
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guides and readers stay in. classrooms when in use', once a teatei^r decides f 
against full-time uafc>f these materials, they are 0't\:en relegated to storage 



'files. 



La3!gu 



^ge poses another prpcessing problem, wjLth bilihgual eSucational 



materials since many of the mate'rjLals are in tfie languages other than Elnglish 
and for the n^pst part school librarians are English inpnolinouals . Some school 
librarians have^^eVeloped innovative* strategies for overcoming this barrier, 



but unfortunately these stratjgie.s are localized, undocumented, sand not shared. 
A ^rave problem m processing i§ created also v/hen school districts with 

■■/•./ ^ • ^ ^ ' 

centralized processing Centers refuse^ to, process bilingual materials because 
they arGf "foreign"- language materials or because*they^ are purchased with federal 
funds. • . . 

Despite effor^ts to f^oj^e technical assistance services to bilingual edu- 
caftors, these services, provided through the bilingual resource centers- and 
evqn the LAU technical assistance* center's, have not included librarians'! Thus, 
very few work'shops have been held to assist school librarians ' through the 
process of cataloguing and systemizinq .the us^ of bilingual education m-aterials. 

V 

Strategies Recommended by Teachers and Librarians ^ ^ 

1. Many school librarians have solved the language problem by utilizing 
paraprbf essionals or parejrit Volunteers to translate titles and. conten.t 
for cataloguing purposes. These persons, along with degreed librarianey 
also 'need special training. ' ^ 

f 2. School lib&^rian«^e commend that the Nat?.onal Bilingual Clearinghou^gtt-^yi*^' 
be involved in processing universally used items ai;idy^en sharing tK4r^ 
^processing information with school librarians nationally.* They urge 
some type of bilingual education union list effort, by language group- 
ing. . / . . " ^ 

J ■, ' ■ . ■ . /N- 

3. Sdhool librarians would ^Iso like to see a curriculu|n,,classification 

system which is ^nationally adopted apd -which can, be eesily adapted « 
to Dewey and Library of Congress classification systems. 
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4. School librarians recommend that-more jobbers of bilingual education 
* materials follow the lead of Bilinaual Education Services and provide, 
processing services for thei;r customers. ' * 

■ 5. Librarians would al^o like to see originators of bilingual materials, 

such as the DAfcBE^s, provide classification numbers and subject headings 
for their p!roducts. < ^ . ' . ^ 

\ \ : ^ ■ N ^' 

6.^ School librarians recbminend that institutions of higher education, 
•\ especially library scien-ce schools, should, coordinate their efforts 
with teacher training programs in providing specialized trainina for 
processing bilingual education materials. ' ^' 

. J •» ' ■ ' \ . * ' 

USER SERVICES • - ' ' ' 

* • 

In the area of user services .and bij^angual education programs, school librar- 
ians very often^ are totally out pfl^he picture. Often they feel that since the 
materials.. are not in their* library (a^s is frequently the^case) they really can do 
very little to servic^^ ,the needs of bilingual education personnel and the par- 

s 

ticipating students. ' _ ^ 

" al^rarians, who are more enterprising, solve their acquisition and processing 

problems long before they are r^ady to provide services to their users. IS^ese . 

librarians have already convinced trilingual educators of the importance of 

centValif:ing materials and prabbably have succeeded ir^ doing so vp^ .great numbers 

til * 

of materials. Also, in their case they will have found their v/ay %o one. or 
more of the many technical assistance sources and informational services fbr 
at least minimal, assistance in learninq about bilingual education materials. 

The types of sl^vices sch^^ librarians can provide arp many' and varied'.^ • _ 
Very, few bilingual pro^grams, for example, are emphasizing the learning of 
library skills* as part of their Curriculum. * Librarians can provide important* 
skills development in this arelk. I,ibrari,ans with their multitudinofe^resources^ 
'can be valuable s'^urces for ideas concerning ' learning systems utilil^ in 
bilingual teaching strategies. 
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Very often the bilingual Educational program is the one resource in the 
^community for library materials v/hich are in the native .language and ethrtically 
relevant.. Librarians are o^n the contact point for serving parents and the 
community with reading materials recommended by the community liaison people. 
l2^0nically,'many public libraries also depend X>n -the ^school library to provide 
some of these' services, or at least to be a source of information on %he purchase, 



and -processing of bilin gual materials. * » . \ 

. . .The school librarian with exp'ert training and an -established information 

netwoi:k could become a very valuable ally to 'bilingual education*. With in^^or- 

< * ' / ... 
m,ation on hand as to resources ap4 services available through the bilingual 

network, reqionalized service centers, state agencies and federal installations, 
. ' ' ^ / - . ^ ■ • . 

rvo educator would be^t a loss, for -adequate ittaterials and services. . 
Strategies Recommended by^ Teachers and Librarians 

A ' 1. School librarians 'need to be incorporated into the instructional 

strategies of bilingual education program^ in order to provide the 
needed library skills ^pro'grams to students. 

• 2. In order to provide th^,best service possible to teachers students 

and community 'liaison person^ . school^ librarian need tp be knowledge- 
able about the program objectives of't^e bilingual education progr'am. 

. . 3. Sch'ool, librarians should- be the'most knowledgeable persons as regards 
..bilingual source^ o$ information and services. Materials issued^ to ^ 
program personnel<should be made available • to librarians. 



',4; Progr^ persons should provide systems foi:' feedback on library u^es , 
* . ^ and services so that library services may be continuously improved. 

* Special'l^aining oa user serviced arjd staff development should be ^ 
• * . '.^provided^ to' librarians undex^^ElS.E .A." Title VII funding./ , 

TRAINING STRATEGIES^ ' ' s ' , ' . 

' ^ . * ; ^ ' . . 

school l;i:brkrians as a gjcoup often feel that tfiey must provide efficient 
library services to hilifigua3^ education programs Mith little or no^upport. 



General]^ they feel' that as a •professional group there is mucl\ the Ij/brarian 
c6uld do to impj;ove the 'quality of materials being pur,chased and used by bilingual 
p3pograms.^ There is muca' they could do cClso to syst^ma'tize bilingual educalj^ion ^ 



' collections for more efficient . use b^f J^roglrW personnel ^nd student's. 

The greatest^'obstacles t,o achieving; the^e obj-^tiyesifseem to. be the. f ai^-ure , 
in some- schools to incorporate ' librarians, into .the bxliho^ial education progt^ • , " 
developmen-taJUpracess^— The next gre^tfest need'is^for specialized draining to be 
' provided**to school lit)l:arian5 f^pr Vcquirin^^, 'prooe&sing and |,erviaing these . 

specialized materials^* School libfati^ans Vould l|k^f or, those f^^deral and state ' 
' enti^ties responsible- for Ti^le Vll ^funding tk( a'ssvure tP"e .t^spo^sibl.lity for - ^ - 

. • : ' • ' ' ' ^ ^ * .^ ' * " 

"'allocating resources 'to this en^d A ' * ^ • j ^ % ^ / ; ' - ^ ' >^ i " 

^^urther> librarians in nijorrerou^ Vor^^shopm have recommended, thatfpi tie VII 

Biling\ial Network enti tiep^ incluW^ biliiiguaa^ if esourbf ^pente^s ,aRd y^ograius*. 

• r . V ' *^ ' * ' • ' ' - . 'L^ ' . . ' 

ns' of hi.£lj£r ,^du(?atr6n assume jtHe .function of specialized^ .tr a Jn'ing 

^.V ' V * V ■ 

^ Primarily Ul)rarlans •wdul'd like^'iOr see- a/.libravy science curricu- ^ 

• ' < ^ "* ^ , . 

Ivim .which ^ouia be copr^inat^ii M^nlth appropriate tearcher^ tx^ailiihg ^trktegies ^ 
V in bilingual education. ^. - . '* ^ , • v 5 . * , . . 

' At the inservice i^ve;> iil^r^affian^ •are^W'terj tdtalH^ exfcl^ded 'from staff • \ 
development^ abtivi ties planned/ for bilingual edub^t ion personnel'/ , This/exclusion 
is &JLSO practiced by. all except ^ few of hie bilJ^nguaL p^sourc'e. centers and LAU' 
' Centers. ' * * , \ x " , 



at institution 
qf librarianS^ 



♦ Generally school librarians feeJL they have' much* tq 'contribute to -the . 
\suc!cos-s of bilingual* educatioi> progr^ps in the^Uriit;.ed States. Many mor>olinqual 
^ albrarians ih Texas feei; they cou;|^3 be more effective »with quality library scrence 



insfruction which is ^coupled wit!) the Sc^e preservice^ and inservlce .assistance • 

that ia^ availabl-e to bilingual education personnel. , Bilingual "librarians also , 

» . . . 

feel* that librai^y prof essionaJLs have been neglected as an important and supportive 



resource to bilingual education. 
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I^PENblX - MATERIALS DISTRIBUTION'^NTER^^ 
AND B^ELI^3GUAL EDUCATiON NETWORK 



MATERIALS D]?STRIBUTION CENTERS (SELECTED) 

Baker and Taylor, Industrial -Park, Clarksville, Texas" 78426'. (G^d b*oo)c 
distribution center for Chicano and Black K-12 and staff devfelopment 
mater ial^?^^der their K-12 education- and. professional readflngs 



Bookstore Cofnmission for Mexican-Amefrican Affairs, 1514 Buena Vista, San. , 
^ ^i^Antonio, Texas 78207. (512) - 224-4244 (Distril:)ution center for- 
*^Chicano^mcrt:erials primarily grades 8-12 and adult. 0 

Children's' Music Center, Inc., 5373 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, California,' 
(GoQd bilingual education and Black culture recordings; order their 
catalog.) ' ' * . » 

Council for Interracial Books for Children, .1841 Broadway, New York, N.Y:' ' ^ 
10023. 1[212) 757-5339.- (Good' cross-cultural SQiirce of information, arid 
publications,) \ . * " ^ 

\ ' " \ : ^ * . 

The Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Educationr B504 Tracer 
Lane, Austin,' Texas 78721 . '^'(512) * 926-8080.^ (Excellent, source for ^ 
tea9her materials; curriculum readers Especially for bilingual education.) 

Folkways Records Service Corp., 165 W. 46th St., New York, N.Y. (Good bi- 
lihqual education and Black culture recordings;* order their catalogs.) 

Intercultural ^Development Re'search Assn., 5835 Callcighan Rd. / Suitre-111, 
v>^'' San Antonio, Texas 78228'. '(512)* 684-8180. .^(The^MIfeJE center provides 

cross-cultural ^curriculum, evaluation and parental involveroent materials 
'and technical assistance to public schools in Texas, Arkansas , ^ and 
^ ."Louisiana.) * , - ^ ' \ , ^ » • 

^ . \ . • 

'La Cau^a Distribution Center, of Chicano Material's, 631 N. Milpas St., (P.0- Box 
. 4818) , Santa Barbara', California 93103!^^* (805) 963-^4088. "Armando Valdez, 
* Chicago Alternatioi Schools^ (Good source -for Chicano materials 8-12 
grades and adult.) . , ~^ . . ^ ^ : 

e following is reprinted from the Directory of Title, VII ' ESgA Bilingual 
,u cation Programs : 1975-76 .' • 'r * 




\The NA'flONftD N^ITWORK FOR 'BILINGUAL EDUCATION ' was created to facilitate 
the delivery of 'services tb programs oS bilinguaj. edup^ition. The major role 
of the Centers is to coordinate planning, communf^^ations , and assistance for 
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lea's, (Local Education Agencies), IHE's (Institutions of Higher Education), 
and sea's (State Education Agencies). . ' , 

RESOURCE CEI^TERS (7) provide direct sertrices on effective practices and 
procedures to LEA's and iHE's, train cla^room personnerl in the use of bilingual 
instructional materials, and field test materials* from -the development centers. 

MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT CENTERS (9) develop instructional, teacher- training , 
and testing materials in the languages anQ at the grade levels of the bilingual 
target grofips being served. « ^ 

DISSEM.INATION AND ASSESSMENT .CENTERS {2) evaluate, publish., and dissiminate 
the materials developed • In addition, thej^^rovide informational services to 
LEA'S, IHE*s, ^SEA's, and the ojl^ier' Network Centers. * ' . 

RESOURpE CENTERS * • 

BABEL/CIMA Resource Center, Berkeley Unified S^ool District, 2168 Shatf'uck 
Avenue, Second Floor, Berkeley, California 9 4>Q 4 . (415) 644-6154. 
Contact: Dr. Roberto Cruz or Celia Z. La Fp¥ge. Sej;vice region: 
Chinese, Philipino, Spanish, 'and Native Americany^^ jects in Northern 
California, Idaho, Montana, Washington, Wyoming";/ also Alaska and ^he 
Trust Territorie*s. 

f ' 

Bilingual Resource Center, Institute for Cultural pfuralism, San Diego State 
Universiti^ ^44-1/2 Ha\dyAve., San Diego, California 92182T (714) 
286-51937 6606, or. 6608. Contact; Dr. M. Reyes Mazon or Rafael Fernandez. 
Service region: Portuguese, Philipino, and Spanish projec1;:s ij\ Southern 
California, Southern Arizona, SoutJh 'Texas ^ Southern Nevada, and 'Hawaii. 

.Midwest Resource Center, Northwest Educational Cooperative, 500 South Dwyer 
Av^. , Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005. (312) 253-5713. Contact:' 
Maria Medina Swanson. Service' region : Illinois, Indiana, lowa^ Kansas, 
Michigan, ^Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ngrth Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
^nd Wisconsin. ' ' • 

B\linqual Multicultural Resource Center, University of Sout^western Louisiana, 
]f. 0. Box 3388 USL, Lafayette, Louisiana 70501. (318) 233~3850. 
Contact: Dr. Robert Fontenot. Service region: Alabama, Arkansas, 
FJgrida, Georgia, Kentucky^ Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
^'cSolina, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and the Nev^ England Franco-phon area. 

Bilingual Education Resource Center, University of New«ppico, College of 
Education, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131. J505) 277-3551. Contact: 
Jose A. Gander t, Jr. Service region: Native Ameri can *bi lingual educa- 
tion programs in New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Northern Arizona, and^North 
Texas. * ' ' 

'Regional Cross-cultural Training and Resource Centpr,'New York City Board of* 
Education, * 110 Livingston St., Room !?24,'^ Brooklyn, N.y. 11201.^ (212) 
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858-5505, 5506, 5307, or 5508. Contact: Carmen L. 
region: New ^ork. New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, P 
^rginia, Virginia, and Puerto Rico. 



Velkas . Service 
ennsylvania, Wes^t 



\ 



Multilingual Multicultural Resource and Training Center ,^ Providen.ce School 
Department,- Fox PO^int School, Box 434, 455 Wickenden St., Providence, 
* Rhode Island. 02905. (4oi) 331-3627. Contact:' Adeline Becker. Service 
region: '^^w York, New Jersey, 'be'laware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virainia, and Puerto Rico. t . . i 



MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



I, 



A, 



Santa 'Cruz BTlingual Mater^ials Development Center, University of Arizona at 
Tucson, Box 6,01, College of Education, 1201 E. Speedway, Tucspm, Arizona 
85721. (602) 884-1618, 1461, 'or 3724. Contact: Dr. ElizabetFT Aixtley. 
Responsibility: Teacher training materials — transportable packets, 
^ Grades K-3, Spanish. ' ^ ^ \ 



Asian American Bilingual Center, Berkeley Unified School District, 2168 Shattuck 
Avenqe, Third Floor, Berkeley'', California 94704. (415) 848-3199. Contact 
Linda Wing. ^Resp6nsibillties : Social studies, languag^arts, math, 
science, and fine arts. Grades PK-3, Cantonese (Chinese)^ Philipino, Korean 
Japanese, Lauv;an. Needs assessment. Grades PK-3, Samoan, 

Multilingual Multicultural Materials Development Center, California Stat^ 
• Polytechnic University, Office of Teacfier Prepafration , 3801 W. Temple 
Avenue, Pomona-, Calif orma 917'6^. (714) 598-4984. Contact: J^oberto 
Ortiz. Responsibilities: Social studies-^f ilms and filmstrips, Gifades 
7,8,9, Spanish. Teacher*s manuals^ Grades K-12, Spanish. Language 
assessment instruments — to determine ' level of teacj^er's proficiency. 
Grades K-il2, Spanish. " . ' ' 

Spanish Curificula Development penter, Dade County Pfctblit 'Schools , .7100 N.W. 

Seventeenth Ave. > Miami, Florida 33147. (305) ^96-1484. Contact: Ralph 
F. Robinett. Responsibilities: Language arts, social studies ,- fine arts, 
Spanish, as a ^cond l^guage, science, math — (teacher guides include 
Puerto Rican, Mexican American, Cuban, and multiethnic editions). Grades 
1-3 completed. Grade 4 dn progress. Grades 5-6 projected, Spanish, Health 
(multiet}\nic teacher guides only). Grades 4-6, Span4.sh. 

Eastern Tri-Center Plan for Bilingual Multicultural Education, New Hampsh^/re 

College and University Counci'l, 168 south River Road, Manchester, New ^ * 
Hampshire 03102. (603) 66'8-7209 or 7198. Contact: Robett Parris . 
Respor^ibilities: subject areas as needed. Grades K-6 to be reviewed. 
Grades K-12 and Adult, Frenth, Acadian French, Canadian French, Haitian 



French,. Portuguese. 



Native American Materials Development Center, Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., 
: ^ Box 248, Ramah, New mxi,co^ 87321. * (505) 78'3-5801. Contact:' Gloria 

Emerson.. Responsibilities: Subject areas as needed Grades K-3, Native^ 

American languages. ' , . , 
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^rtheast Center for Curriculum Development, ^ New York C/S.'D% ^7, I.S. 184 - 
! Com|)liex 419 (District 7), 778 Forest Ave,, Bronx, New Yqrk ' 10^6. 

(212)' "993-2182, 2183, or 2184. Contact^?^^ Aurca E . ^Rodriguez . Responsi- 
♦"^'l^ilities:' ^Social ^studies, language arts,' fine arts, Grades- 1-9,' Spanish. 
•^Research, Grades Greek,, Italian, yaitian. ^, ^ ^ " > 

Bilingual Materials Development Center, Ft: Wo?t^ -Independent School District, 
^ 6000 Caipp^Bowie Blvd., Suite 390, Ft: Worthf Texas 76116.^ (817) 731-0736, 
^ Contact: Carlos E. Perez. Responsibilities^: Fine arts, Spanish as .a 
• second language, language arts, social studies, science, math. Grades" 6-9, 
Spanish. English as a second language. Grades 7-8, Spanish. Social 
studies, language arts. Grade 6, French: Subcontracted to Acadiana 

^^i-ngualr-Btcultural-EdAication Pro-ject, Youngsville, Louisiana .70592. 

(318) 856-5073. Contact: Kathleen Price. 

' Midwest Materials Development Center, Milwaukee Board of School Directors, 
5225 West Vl'iet St., or P . O. Drawer lOK, Milwaukee, Vrisconsin 53201. 
(414) 671-4320* Contact: Francisco Urbina. Responsibilities: Language 
arts, fine arts, social studies — cultural aspects emphasized. Grade 3 
' ^ to be revised. Grades '4-6, Spanish. ^ . 



DISSEMINATION AND ASSESSMENT CENTERS . 

Assessment and -Dissemination Center at Fall River, Fall River Pul^lic Schools, , 
385 High Street, Fall. River, Massachusetts 02720. (617) 678-1425.- 
Contact: John Correiro. , 
Processes materials produced by: " 

Asian American Bilingual Center, Berkeley, California — Asian languages.. 
; ' Eastern Tri-Center Pldn for Bilingual Multicultural Education, Manc^e^tgr 

New Hcunpshire — Freach, Portuguese. - . ' - - 

\ Northe^jst Center for Curriculum Development, Bronx, New YorH — Greek, 

J Italian, Spanish. 

Midwest Materials Development Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin--Spanish. 

^Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education Dissemination: 

Education Service Center k'„ Region XIII, 6504 Tracer Lane, Austin, Texas . 
78721." (512) 926-6129 or 8Q80. Contact: Juan D. Solis or Ernest Perez. 
Assessment: uftversity.of Texas at San^Antonio, Hemisfair Plaza, Building 
\2a4, San Antonio, Texas 78285. (512) 22?-9151. Contact: Juan D. Solis 
or Ernesto Bernal. . , , * # 

Processes materials produced by: ' ^ 

Sapta Cruz Bilingual Materials Development Center, Tucson, Arizona — 
Spanish. 

Cal-Poiy Bilingual Materials ^Development Cepter^ Pomoffa, California — 
Spanish. 

Spanish Curricula Development Center, Miami, Florida — Spanish^ 
Native Ameirican Materials Developmerit Center,. Rafnah, New Mexico — 

Native American languages. 
Bilinqual Materials Development Cent-er, Ft. Worth, Texas, — Spanish, 

French. . ' 



* A?PENDlk EVALUATION CHECKLIST 

CHECKLIST* FOR EVALUATING CHICANO ^'MATERIAL ^ ' j 

f 

Th^se ctiteria were used to', analyze the books in this survey. 

A. RELEVANCY: Is the hpdk relevant' to the Chicano experience? 

1. Are^the main characters Chicano? Isu/t to'taTly clear' that they are ' 
- Cbicano/ and not Mexican nationals IjLving ,in the U.S. or people who 

s happen to^ speak with a Spanish accent? " . 

2. Are the Chicanos in the sto2?y preserite^ as foreigners rather than as 

• - . Americans? If they are presented as American^ / , do they somehow C9me . 

-through as intruders or. secon'd-class citizensr^ Or^ a^ they shown as 
^ .An\^ricans who are oppressed by the dominant Anglo society? 

t ' . S ' 1 

3. Does, the book depict ordinary (^icano people as worthwhile individuals? 

4. -If the' story has a rural setting, would Chicanos living in the .country 

. ; ""find the«>setting credible? If 'thg' story ha-s an urban setting,* woul5 it 
ring true' for ^Chicano ci^ty-dwellers? *. ' \ 

B, AUTHENTICITY: Is the book .authentic from the Chicano peifspective? 

1. Is^ the author ChicaKo? If not, is. there an;^ reason given for the 

author having written'^ about Cliicanos? - ^ ^ 

'2. if the book directly or rndirectly compares Chicano and .Anglo cultures,' 
are Anglo valqes and standards cbnsidered "V:he "acceptable ^or^n*]?/ Does 
the comparison in any way imply Chicano inferiority? 



'3.' If the book is historical , fiction , does it present the-.Chicano heritage 
and history f ran a Chicano or from an' Anqlo perspective? 

\ ) ^ . . , , 

4. If the book is a collection or anthology, t;o what degree are the selec- ^ 
tions representative of the' varieties of Chicano culture? 

C, RACIST STEREOTYPES; Are the people, relationships and culture Stereotyped 

in a racist maoner?;* ' ^ - 

^ ^ c ' 

1. Are* illustrations of face, figure and/or .-setting stereotypical? 

2.. Are the'^clothes, appearance, speech, manners, etc. described in ways 
•which, load to generaTi^ations about all Chicanos? 

3. l^at personal qualities are assigned to Chicanos as, opposed to* Anglos? ^ 
For example, are the Chicanos la^zy , and* ignorant and the Anglos enerqetic 
and educat^ed? ^ " h - . * 



4. .Are the actions of Chicanos portrayed as less matiyre, less' sophisticated, 
less competent than tho#e of others? - . . ' ' 

*. • ' ' ^ ' . 

Who in the story are vthe* leaders? Who are the' followers? VJfio' are" the 
characters with ideas and initiative? * , -"^ ^1 , ' 

Is the impression given that the welfare of Chicanos 'depends upon the 

• 'generosity 'Or goodwill of Anglos? ' ^ ^ 

7/' If the story, revolves around some kind of "problem," is the "problem**" 
partj.cular to the individuals portrayed or is it posed *s- being, common 
to almost all Chicanos? If thl^^tory has to* do *with afi individual 

- — "problem," who plays the key role in -solving It, a Chicanq^or an Anglo? 

8\ If the- "problem" is presented as a generalized "Chicano problem," ,^ 

(poverty, limited English, etc.), is* the onus for, solving it placed on 
the Chicanos in jbhe stor^i, on^is the solution more accurately shown to 
be the responsijpility of our society? ' . , - 

SEXIST STE^OTYPES: Are the roles of women stereotyped in\a sexist manner? 

1. . Are females- in th6 book merely part of the background for the infportant 
> story of the males? * . • 

2/ If females do 'play significant roles, are they .other than the usual 
stereotypes o%dedicated Anglo school teacher or passive Chicano who 
is either the^ loving, patient mother, the pretty, admiring girl friend, 
6r the frightened little girl?' - . ^ ' ^ 

3; Do the Chicanas take an active partMn the (Jialogue and afction, .or do 
they defer/ to the males? Do the Chicanas take initiative and show 
imagination or aire they docile and submissive? ^ 

4. Are value /judgments made about Chicanas soTely with regard to their 
prettiness, sweetness, attractiveness^ to males and" ability to. cook and 
to produce babies? /- * • 

LANGUAGE: Do' the' language and dialogue imply a put-down of Spanish? ^ 

Is Spanish Regarded as a prestigious language? 

2, if Spanish words and names are used, are they spelle^d correctly and 
used appropriately? Are accents jbn their proper places? ^ 

3, Aro colloquialisms and/or calo (slang) used as a part of normal dialogue? 
Are s^ch usages correct witjiin the cont6:^t of the dialogue? &e* they 

* appropriate' for the person sneaking? ^* » ; 

4. Does it appear that the book is addressed primariUr to Anglos? For 

r example, are Spanish words translated? Are phoneAc "pqiiivalentsV ' ^ 
giv^n for. Spanish wor^s9^ , > ^ , , - 

.' - ■ 
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5. ^Are* the^ vocabulary aod dialogue over-simplified or too limited for 

^oung Jread^r^? * ^ « » . - 

^ 6.^ Is "broken English" used as a device to demean or stereotype Chicanes? 

F. HISTORY: Are historical data accurate and in political perspective? 

. '\ ' 

■ *1. Do you, as a teader\*or reviewer, feel you have an ^adequate knowledge 
of Chicano history and culture to evaluate the information presented 
' accurately? . u . . • * v 

2. Are*the settings, 'auctions, places, dates, etc., accurate?^ 

3. If the bcTQk identifies "heroes" qr "famous Mexican Miericans," are 
those chosen est^lisbjnent or liberati^-oriei^ted Chicanes? 

^4. If political questions arise, arel^ey evaluated from an Anglo estabTish- 
*m ,^ men^ viewpoint? Are the issues bf oppression and expropriation of land - 
ever raised? * - . ' ' 

5. In Chicano-Anglo relationships,, does the book show who wields the power 
" and why? Do'es it show to^whose' advantage the pov;er is used? 

G. rat:^ng ' : - 

^^"1. will young people enjoy thi^ book? Do* you cpnsider it to be well v/ritten 
and' well illustrated? , ' / ' 

2. Will a Chicano child find positive characters in this book with whom to, 
identify? Wiil^the Chicano child feel proud to be Chicano? Will the 
book help ^^rfpn-Chicaao cbild to understand ^nd ^respect Chicano people * 
( , and culture?. 
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3. Woulcf you consider this book to be, racist?* Non-racist? Anti-racist? 
(A racist book, in some way, demonstrates the superiority of whites at 
the eixpense of Third World peoples and serves td increase or to continue 
oppression.. A non-racist book d6es not *deijionstrate white superiority, 
but neither doe^- it ^setve , in any 'way, to mqve 6ur present racist society 
, * a step towards liberation of all people. An * anti-racist book' takes 

^ ' ^step against oppression and, towards liberation.) 

^4. Would yoU con^rifl^ this book to be- sexist? Noh-sexi^t? Anti-sexist? . 
(A gexist bcpk, in some way , 'demd^strates the superiority of males over 
^ feftic^lGs and seg/e3 to continue the oppression of women^. A non-sexist , 

. * ^ booJlt^does not demonstrate male superiority, but'.neither doe^ it serve. \ 
to move our sexiA3t societ;^ towards liberating change. An anti-sexist * n 
book^tak'fes a step to end oppression and towards liberation of all'peop^.®-) 

The ^rating"^ section v/as added after the survey* v/aa^^ompleted in* order to make thesis 
criteria adaptable to *the evaluation of other- bo^fei \o 
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MATERIALS E^LUATION FORMED 
(PRELIMINARY, ^ILfNGUAL RESOURCEK CENTNER, AUSTIN, /TEXAS) 

IDENTIFYING BIASES IK BILINGUAL MATERIALS. 



Title of Book or Series 
Sxibject 



Language 
♦ 

School ' 



Grade Level 



Examiner 



The following checklist offers ,a quick reviev; of instructional materials for 
biases which may be -present 

Cultural Biases 



1. Is the material presented culturally 
relevant to the tacgel^ qroyp? 

2. Can the target- group identify- Vith the 
illustration and settings presented? 

3. Is the informat:ioi> Jiistorically and/o;;: 

^ socially sig«iifica^t to t^e target group?* 

A* Does ^thQ, material jjr.omoi^e an appreciation? 
^ of cult^ral Adiversity? ^ 

^^5. Is th*e i/tfojyiation* in tune with current ^ 
societal concerns? ^ * * 

I 1 

6. y Are 'the SQ^ttings within the past, pfe- 

sent or realizable- fjature of the^ child?" 

7. , ^e obvious stereotypes represented 

either in written or picto'rial form? 



Linguistic Biases- ^ ^ ^ 
• » ^ . 4, 

1* Are the lexical Cvocabulary) ''items 
appropriate for the target gr6up? 

/ 

2. Are jjvo^ lexical items familiar Jto the. 
target group? 



YE'S 



NO 



N/A 





X 










































*• 

* 
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Linguistic Biases (con'tj 

. 3. Are the syntactical structures similar 
to those used the target gr9up?, 

4. Do the materials have linguistic sig- 
niftcance for the target group? ^ 

5. , Is the language used an example of 

acc^ted world standard language? 



Other Biases 



1. Are the people, events, and situations 
, portrayed in a fair 
judgmental) manner? 



portrayed in a fair and factual (rton-^' 



2. Are men and' women portrayed ip a 
variety of career roles? 

Are children^ of both sexes depicted 
in a variety of "activities and situa- 
tions? 

Are the families depicted similar to 
those of the target group? 
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. . INTEGRATING LIBRARY SKILLS INSTRUCTie)N WITH THE • • 

^ ^ BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL PRQCkAM * , , . ^. ' , v 

This paper is an dnvestigation of the r^atioaship of library skills, 
instruction to bilinoual/bi cultural education. Following a brief discussion 
of both bilingual/bgLcultural^ education and liiprary. skills instruction as 
responses to the needs of th^ s4:udent of limited English-Speaking ability (LESA) , ^ 
the paper will present a rationale and description of a model for integrating 
library skills instruction into the bilingual/bicultural program. An enumera- 
Tion of some requirements for implenehtation of the model' and a descriJ)tion of 



the process of implementation will conclude ther paper. 



Although this paj^er will focus on library skills instruction ^f or the Mexican 
American student of limited English^peaking ability, the^odel presented is 



applicable t^ other language minority groups. 



BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION AND THE LIMITED ENGLISH-SPEAKING ABILITY STUDE?sIT > 

Bilingual/bicultural education, at its bfest, is the most effective combina- 
tion of pedagogical strategies" to help provide survival skills to Mexican Americar 



'students of liijiited English-spectking ability (LESA) in tjie contemporary society. 



I^t is, therefore, imperative that Meocican American students have, access to- 
ll ' 
quality bilingual/bicultural education. The surv^ival skills, v/hich bilingual/* 

bicultural education promotes, encompass not only obvious literary and quantita- 
tive skills but also an ability to understand and cope easily with the social, 
physical, and infomj/ational environments which the student will face. In this^ 
regard, a recent comprehensj^v^review of the research on bilingual education 
(ZappertJ' & Cruz, 1977, p- 39) stated that bilingual eHucation facilitates "oral 
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languaqe .development , reading an4' writing abilitie^fmathematics ahd social 
studies -aohieveme;nt/ coqnitive functioning, arad self-image" in the LESA student. 
Further, bi'lihgual/bi cultural education 'does not exist apart from the total 
school curriculum; Rather, when properly and successfully implemented, bilingual 
education* integrates the learning of content . areas with the language and the 

culture. Of ^he limited English-speaking ability students, while at the same -time 

\- ^ - ' 

developing the acquisition of the b^sic'survival skills. 
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'LIBRA-RY SKILLS INSTRUCfTlON ANtf. Tite LIMITED ENGLIS^i-SPEAJ^ING AB1>LITY STUDEi^^, 

f • . . - » ^ 

Effective- Library skills instruction' can likewise develop these ^xff^i:^^ \^ 

, • ' , * . 0. , xT , 

^skills fpr the studeht of limited English-speaking ability. The general oBjec- ^ 
tlve of- instruction in' Ubr'ary skills is "to develop the student's competencies 
in. dealing with' the 'world of available information, and to enable the studSnt 
to? "participate in a continuing plan for problem solving . . . (one's) way 

* * * * ' 

through "life" (P-enland," 17.>,' 'p. 113). T^o the basic survival skill of literacy 

need's to be 'added th^ basic skills- in acquiring and using fnfonration which . 

fi^_ ' -> " • . , • 

library skills ipstrudtion provides so that'^the limi^ted EngLish7speaking 

Ability student can better^ compete andf succeed in these days of rapid informa- 
' t ion growth. - ' . 

This rati6nale-is supported not 'only by the general need to cope v/ith 
contemporary informaiional systems b,ut also by a number of empirical studies 
'on Hbjf^ use and' non-use' by. Mexican Americans whose finding^ sugc;est a need 
. for more effective library^ skills instruction for this population (Haro, 1970, 
pp. 738-739; National Education Pesources, 1972). Thus, although much more 
needs to /be known," especially concerning the precise effects of library skills 
' instruc/ion on imfo'rmation retrieval behavior (Yourtg, 1974; p. 6), the existing 



literature seems to support 'the contention that effective library si<ilJLs 
instruction, liJ^e bilingual/bicultural education, can play al significant role 
in the education of the Mexi<:an American LESA student. 



RATIONALE AND DESCRIPTION OF THE MODEL ^ 

How can librar^^ skills instruction , most effectively ^meet, the^'^eds of the 
LESA%stu4en^ and best fit into the bilingual/bicultural instructional program?. 
Simply tci pr-ovide students with the all too typical, "library orier>tation, 
including rules and^ the^ care of library materials" su^gi^sted in orte workshop on" 
library services, to ^Mexican Americans {Wev^ Mexico State" University' at Las Cruces, 
1970, p. 20)" is clearly not sufficient," The strategem of course-related but 
separately designed anci taught library skills instruction is similarly not 
sufficient. V7alke2?" and Jldntgomery^ (1977) have provided a usef.ul distinqtion in 
this regard: 



/ 

The difference between the terms "relate*' and "integrate''^ seems subtle 
at first,. but the "opera tiona.r difference is enormous. Relating m^ia ^ 
skills* to classroom instruction implies one set of instructional objec- 
tives and a separate 3et. .of * media skills objectives / one set of instruc- 
^ tional activities and a sepairate set of media sl^ills activities, . . % 
' all more or less related but, at the Scime time, all very much sep^irate. 
Integrating media skills into classroom instruction, on the other hand, 
implies only one set of instructional objectives and activities ....(p»14) ^ 

It is, thus, the ^contention of this paper that if library skills instruction 

were int^rated into the total curi:icular and instructional, effort of the bilin- 

gual program, only then could it effectively meet the needs of LESA students and 

enable them to develop their ability to cope wTth^he* diverse infomation systems 

of acadeni^c and d^ily life, A review of the literature of library skills in- 

struction revealed three themes whiciv^^j^pported this premise: (1) that the 

classroom^teacher has the dominant role, in influencing students' library use 

* 

or non-use (Blazek, 1975, p. 129rVouncr, 1974, pp. 5t-6) , (2) that library- skills 



3,2-3, 



are taught most effectively .whetl the instruction is integrated into the actual 
curriculvnn (Kirk, 1974, -p^ 84), and (3) that' library skills should Le taught 



, *"f unctionally in the context' of a topic of study" (Carpenter, 1963, dd. 311-312), 
as "thinking and learning skills" , (Davi'es , '1969, p. 202), and as a necessary 
means of attaining a learning objective rather ^than an end in themselves" 
' (Wehmeyer, 1967, p. 128)/- , , ^ ^ 

As the last two points stress, library instructic^^like biling^aal educa- 
tion, is a means of -enhancing the content areas. Such cl^ssjrooir-oriented 
ii\struction not only helps the' student to acquire library skills v.'hi'le learning 
the basic content areas, but it also facilitates and reinfbrces the learning 
of each content area with the added benefit that the library or in£di§ center 
and ultimately the universjS of contemporary infoap.ation systems heccnes accessible 

( ■■ ■ ^ 

and usable, ^ . ' ' ^ ' ^ , . /\ j - 

^ In sum, an integrated model of library skills* instruction. (i^Ilustrated in 

Figure 1) merges the three elements o^ content area, bilingual/bicul tural aspects, 

and library skills to produce a unified ipultiple objective 'curricultLTi. As 

Walker and Montgomery (1977)' have stated, in in rated Ijja^tary instructioji , 

. . . instructional Objectivesr^nd media skills .objecti,ves are merged 
^ into* one set of unit objectives. ThereaftezriV media Skills activities' 
derive their subject matter directly and perhaps exclusively from the 
unit of study^ .... In fact, the distinction between instructional 
' objectives and^ activities , . . . and media skills* objectives and 
^ activities, . . . become specious as the two are -merg,ed into^ a single 

instructional unit (p. 23) . 

•REQUIREMENTS POR iftPLEf^ENTATION • i 

Though conditions and situations obviously vary widely^ from school system 
to school system, the general suggestions present^ci b^low will provide insight 
into implementing" this model. ^ * 
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1) The^ most important Requirement for effective implementatiorf is that 
the instructional program must be flexible and capable of adjuStiueirt to the 
needs of individual children and the varying elem^Sts in the community while 



being compatirble with ,the Mexican American culture. 



2) Second, .the effective implementation^ of such a model requir-e^ coopera- 
tion and^^moi^e significantly, joint plahrung ^between bilingual^ program staff 

and the media center staff to achieve integratiorj of their respective , objectives ^ 
and activities. The lack of sufh joint pv^nning and its prerequisite communica- 
tion and cooperation have ^een cited as a major element in preven^ting the full 
implementation of a planned program in library skills instruction (Ahlers, 
pp. 23-25, 1972; Davies, 1974, p. 47)'. ' - , 

3) A^hird basic requirement for implernentatio^is a socope and sequjsnce 
of library skills and a scope and> sequence for the bilingual content areas. 
Each scope and.Sec^ence should have a developmental and continuous sequence of 
skill objectives for K thrSugh the appronrtate grades; provide for introduction, 
applipati(pn, cind reinf orfWent of the skills; and pxpect. performance which is 
observable. . - * ^ , , * ^ , 

. All thr6^^re very impJortant preconditions foj^ effective implerrentation 

of the s^iggested program. Nevertheless, there is a Realistic order of priorities 

For example,. if there is little or no information pn scope and sequence, the 
' ' i 

collaboration of library and bilingual program staff members could produce an 
effective tempcJrary program until the proper curriculum_ guides could be designed 
or adapted from existing information. Hov;ever, neither tHe scope and sequences 
nor the collaboration of staff members eould result in ap instructional proglram 
compatible with student needs if those needs aren't adequately known. 



PROCESS OF IMPLEMENTATION \ 

The description -o.f the process of implementation qiven below is keyed to . 
the schema in Figure 2. The categories of content areas and bilingual bicultural 
aspects are listed separately because they are t^eat'ed as such in many school 
districts. Whether there is an integrated scope and sequence or no£, the joint 
e;ffort of implementation will ensure that significant objectives from each scope 
and sequence will ,be included. ' • 

Step 1. Assessment of needs ^ / . 

step 2. Scope and sequence . ■ / 

$tep 3. Involves comparison, analyses and identification of specific 

* ' objectives that ran -be met simultaneously through classroom 
• activities. 

Step 4* A combined objective is produced from the merging of related 
objectives 'selected from the scope and sequences , 

Step. 5. Involves the design of activities to meet the . combined * • 

* ^ ■ objective . These activities ' should creatively and -flexibly 

help the learaer achieve the skills described in the combined 
ob'^ectiVe / an objective \#iich in turn reflects* the particular 
objectives selected from tbe scope and - seqC^ncfes . ^" 

Finally, a step, not shown in the fcigure but, nevertheless, important is post 

assessment. No post assessment will be successful if the objectives are* not 

Vritten to elicit observable behavior in the student. For a Tuller discussion 

of evaluation- of an integrated model of library' skills instruction, see Walker 

' and Montgomery (1977, _pp. 63-68). 

SUMMARY * , , . „ . 

0' • . ^ 

Both birdnqu.al/bicbltural programs and iibrar.y skills instruction «are 
significant responses in meeting the needs of Mexican American students." Both % 
types of instruction can most effectively meet these needs throij^h an integrated 
model which merges the content area, bilingual/bicultural aspects, and library 
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skills-. Key requirements for implementatiQn are an assessment of student needs, 
joint planping by bilingual arid library staff, and availability of scope and'' * 
sequences in the areas concerned. The process ^of" implementation consists of • 
identification of specific objjectives, combining of objectives and designing ^ 
of activities. ' - 

This article has presented a preliminary and, hopefully, usefujl overview of 
^ I ' - , ' 

integrating library use skills with a bilingual/bicultural pjcogr^.'^J^Much remains 

' \ ' ( ^ W 
to be dbne. As this article is t^ie product of collaboration between a'SDilingual 

teacher trainer and an information specialist, implementation of.thi^s model will 

result only from l^e joinjt effort of classroom €eachers and librarians. ' 
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^ CHICAGO PERIODICALS AS CLASSROOM .RESOURCES 



:4 



. Teachers, librarians, and organizations, in search of "the real .Chicano" 

may be missi;iq a vital source of information about the Chicano cominuni.ty, the 

• ^ ^ ' % 

Chi'caho pre'ss. Chicariq journalism dates back to the earliest days of the 
Spahish/Mexican colonization of the Southv;est. Indeed, the publishing industry 
in the West oriqinatied_>j4.th thp SpanishH^anguage press. (Printing pad first 
been introduced into the Americas by Spain in the early 1500' s; wheti the first 
firin^ing pres^ was brought to Mexico Citv/]^ 

- Sint:e 1965, approximately 200 newspapers, magazines and journals have been 
launched in the barrios^^of the. Sout^l^st and Midwest^/- Despite their obvious 
relationship *to a long esteblished , journalistic tr^dition^ the periodicals 

born in> this period are saying something new, even in their names: El Grito 

< ^ » , ' . " ^ » — r — — 

del Norte , The Cry fr9m the North; El^ Gallo, The Fighting Cock; Los Muertc^ 
Hablefi , The Dead Spe^k; Regen'eracion , Regeneration, Almost spontaneously and 
somewhat haphazardly they are attempting to record the history s,»wirlinq about 
Chicanes, 'to document where" Chicanes have been ^nd v;here they are and to reflect 
, the day-to-day life of^,the rommur\ity, it,s aspirations, f rqstrations , victories, 
and defi^ats, ^hey constitute, in ^n^ ways, the only active informatic5n' source 

• • "■ "... $ 

about Chicanismo in a society whose media pay^ittle c(t'teriti6fi to the Chicano. 
Conceived out. of a strong desire^^^or independence and self-deteiTmination, 

f • ^ 

•most Chicano publications exist on the brink of financial disaster. This 
• constat state of crisis reflects the pngoirig battle minority institutions must 
wage against economic a<iversity. Some periodicals surviv'e ^from one edition" 
to the next'/ meeting production costs from donations, furtd-raising bailes 



(dans£s> or staff contributions. Others are subsidized by federally funded 
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^SS^ties sVich as^ state univ^sities/ whidh places some" — though not crippling—* 

. V ^ ' • ^ . . • 

restrictions on' editorial content.. La Raza, longesir. lived of the Chicano 
magazines and a political arm of La Raza Uni^ta Party in Lps Angeles, has had ^ 
it.o tap the finances of . its^ owiv staff in order to publish and maintain its \ 



OWT^ 

independence . 



Financial- difficulties, have, of course, resulted in a high mortality rate^ 

among the^200 titles that have appeared in the last decade. A nvimber of the , 
Ik ' 

periodicals listOT at the end of this article are no longer being published. 

Beyond b^sic financial problems, most Chit:ano publishers must, contend 

with a lack of regular, well-writt^en editorial and news copy."7 At the time of 

a national study conducted in'-'wie sprin'g of 1974, three 'newspaper s ^distinguished 

themselves. in the quality .of tbeir; consent *and management : La - Raz^/El Tiempo , 

two weeklies publishe(^ by La. Raza Publication^^ Chicago, and the Chicano 

r ■ . 

Times^ of San Antonio, Texas. ' ' ' . 



*^Publicizinq the dozens c5f publications |few extant is essential for a number 
of reasons. Chicano nev/spapers and magazines are^ ready-made teachers* aids 
-for social 'studies, current events, or re^din^.^qlasses . For teaches in bilin- 



guallprbqr^s, there is ,an added benefit^: .^feVeral ChicanS pub^icatic^s are 

printed in botb Spanish and English (others Appear oply in one "language or the 

other)* Bilingual and Spanish t€vachfers hav& at their disposal a wealth of 

material that can be referred" to* for current ,usa<^e or colloquialisms. 

Chicano publications, as S.uppre^entary. clasgroom'materials , serve as - 

' \ ^ ' ^ . ' ' ^ ^ 

significant and valuable, evidence of the-^richness of tlje Chicano 'past apd 

present.' Chicinitps may b^Sijx^pired by their existence and oe m6tivated to 



participate and to achieve more fully' in. their personal Iji^v^s. They * can also 

find positive images of .4:hemselves in feheir own media in contrast to the 

^ ' , ' o : \ . . ^ » 

"fritobanditoism" of Anglo portrayals. 

,J5(^-*the person seeking Chicano materials for the plassrdom, library of 

even J^^iness' reception area, here is a brief, annotated list of periodicals: 

o 

In the Midwest, La Raza and El_ Tiempo are published by the same Chicago 
company and are 'among the best managed and staffed. El Infortnador is the 
most enduring and most respected weekly catering to Latinos; it is dependent* 
primarily on contributed materials. El ^Renacimiento in Lansing, Michigan, 

■ ' . • ~~ " 

^is a welT-written bi-weekly with the "Mi chicano'* perspective. 

^The Chicano Timbs df San Antonio, Texas, with a pictorial format perhaps 
more sensational than any other bfrrio publication ,^as well-researched and 

^/ritten articles; it is programmed to begin daily production within tive yea:^-.. 
Maga"^in, a new. magazine, is a pictorial journal that deals- priftiari ly with Texas 
issues^and personalities. One of th^ ^oldest regularly published v/eeklles in 
Tex^s is El SoJ^^n Houston', an example gf a conservative approach to Chicano 
affairs. • . , " . . 

La Luz magazine in Denver , Colorado, v^as the f^-fs its kind, a Chicano^ 
owned ,geneyal ijit^est pictorial magazine* It has very recently changed hands 
and-i^s now focusing more on tlie whole spectrtflti of social issues which 4re of 
national concern to Latipos. El_ Gallo , also in Denver, has long been a. leader 
in fostering cultural awareness .among Chicanos )5y taking strong' editorial stand 

on ^nost relevant Chicano' issues . Epoca , out of Boulder, is an academically 

f , * * , 

oriented, irregularly published journal dealing with Chicano studies. 

Bl Cuaderno of NewMexico is a very interesting journal that focuses on 

»~ ■ . ' , , ■ 

CO but also reflects broad Chi can® issues and concerns. 



. Califotulia boasts *the most vari'lS and stable list of publications. Amon^ 

* ' - -~ t 

the more traditional newspapers catering to local concerns are El Hisoano in 

/ ^ u ^ ; — 

Sacramento, El Tecolote in San Francisco, El ': Mundo in Oakland and El Chicano ^ 
in, Colton. El ^ Maj^ciriado , Ipn^ a j)ublishing-arm o'f the United Farmworkers 
Union, and El Id^al from 'th^ Coachell^ Valley are farmworker-oriented. 

Two pictorial magazines, .published only a few minutes' drive 'from one 
another but quite different an character, are La Raza , vehement in its support 
of Chicano activism, and Gr^fica , studiously objective in its discussion of 
issues involving the Spanish speS^i^ng community. Both cater to th^e same large 
Chicano and Mexican population an the L6fe Angeles area. 

j^zji^n , a journal publ^hed ^y Chicano students at UCLA, carries in-depth 
academic aijticles. Finally, the most jx)lished and infliiential journal is El 
Grito , a fully independent quarterly originating in Ber)<eley that covers a 
vast range of topics from the Chicano pe'^spective . 

CHICANO PERIODICALS , . • '' 

X The periodicals below are coded to indicate if they appear in English (E) 

or Spanish (s) - ' . " , ' ^ ' 

^ Aztlan (UCLA)-(E). ^ * * ^ '*Epoca (E & S) 

405 Hilgard Ave. J 970 Autg^, Room 330 ' 

Los' Angeles, California 90033 ' Boulder, Colorado 80302 

El Ohicano (E & S^ , *E1 Gallo (E ^ S) * 

^P. O. Box 827 . ' 1265 Cherokee St. 

Cton\ California 92324 Denver, Colorado 80204 

\ ' ' . • . " 

Chidano Times (E & 9) , ^ Graf ica (S) ' " 

1903 Saunders St: , • *705 N. V7indsor Blvd. 

San Antonio, Texas » . Hollywood, California 90038 

*E1 Cuaderno, (E & S) ^ ^*E1 Grito* (E & S) 

P. O. Box 31 ^ * . ^ ^ P. O. Box 9275 

Dixon,'*' New 'Mexico 87527 Berkeley, California 94709 
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'El. Hispano (S) 
P. Box 2856 * 
Saoramento, California 95814. 

*Ideal (E & S) 
P. O. Box 21 

Coachella, California 92236 



El Ihformador (S) 
1510 W. 18th St. 
Chicago, 111. 60608 

* La Luz .(E) 
360 S. Monroe St. 
iJfenver, Colorado 80209 

*Magazin (E & S) ^ j 
417 W. Craig: ' 
San Antonio, Texas 78212 

*E1 Malcriaao (S •& E) - 
P. O. Box 62 

Keenev California 9353L 

*bl Mundo (The Post C/oup) (s) 
6*30. 20th St. 

Oakland , . California 94612 




*La Raza^ (E) 

P. 0. Box 31004 

Los Angeles, California 90031 
• ^ 

La Raza/El fiempo (S) 

868. N. Wabash . . 

Chicago, ^111.% 80608- 

Regi^neracion 

P. 0. Box 54624, T.A. ' 

Los Angeles, California ,90045 

El Renacimiento (E> & S) 
^915 N. WashingtjOn Ave. 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 

El Sol (S & E) 
2434 Navigation- 
Houston, Texas 7 7003. 

El Tecolote (E & S) 

1292 Potter o Ave. 

San Francisco, California • ^4110 



EDITOR'S NOTE: 

In an effort to provi<3e a more precise' list of'Chicano periodicals, an 
asterisk has been placed next to "titles Listed in.>lr. Rendon's article that are 
no longej being pubttshed. The followinq titles and descriptions are newer 
titles that can also be used as classroom resources. 



Emma Gonzalez-Stupp 



El Gritodel Sol (E &-S) 
Tonatiuh International * . • ^ . * ' 

2150 Shattuck Ave. 

Berkeley, California 94704 * , li ► ^ ' ' 

El Grito del Sol , a publication of Tonatiuh International, from Berkel^, 
California is quarterly in frequency and was the result of Quinto Sol's El 
Grito ceasing publication. The journal is literary; it Contains short stories^ 
essays and informative articles on current topics and lijierary haopenings. 
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Caracol (E & S) 
?• 0* Box 7577' ' 
San Antonio, Texas 



78207 



Caracol , ' a monthly publicatior)^ comes f^cm S^n Antonio, Texas. This\ journal 
contains cuentos , short stories, poetry, and articl€^6 from Chicanes ^n all 
walks of life. iThe format is informal aqd makes interesting reading 



.De Colores Journal (R & S) 
2663 G^ranite, ^ 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87104 ' ' . , . 

>- De Colores Journal ; a quarterly, 'is published by Pajarito Publications\in 

Albuquerqu^ New Mexico. The journal is literary with entri^ in both 
"^languages, English and Spanish. The subject mat:te|- varies; at. times, a 

entire issue is devoted' to a particular subject v:hile other issues ark a 
' compilation of varied themes. 



Fuego de Aztlan (E & S) 
3408 Dwinelle Hall ^ f . , 

University of California ' * . 
Berkeley, California 947^0 . 

e1 Fuego de Aztlan of the University of^alifornia at Berkeley is .quarterly in 
♦frequency hnd includes peotry, prose, ^ and some excellent illustJC,atidns . The 
format is appec^ling, and the journal is very interesting . |/* 




Nuestro (E) 
1008 20th St . , 
V?ashington, D. 



N.W. - 

C. 20036 



Nuestro , a monthly publication, is very, colorful wi-bh-o^ch varie*ty. It has 
an interesting format; it xescmbles the more established Anglo newsmagazines. 
The articles vary in treatment -^with emphasis placed on ths newly-acquired - 
mobility of Chicanes. ' , . * , - ^ ' ^ 



•Revista Chicane Riquena (E &'s) . , ' ^ 

Indiana University Northwest 
3400 Broadv;ay 
Gary, Indiana 46408 ^ 

RevisW^^ Chicand RiquerTa is a quarterly 'journal froth the Midwest, this V>urnal 
consists l^gely of poetry anA some prose; there is^ an especially qood sei!ection 
of graphics. v * - . 



Agenda (E) 

National Council of La 'Kaza 
1025 15th St. , N.v;. 
VJashington, D.C. 20005 
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Agenda , a quarterly journal^ is published by the National Council, oh La Raza-. 
The format is ^interesting , and , trends to be scholarly in* nature, ^ Thje* articles 
are ,weil -researched and highly technical in -treatment. 
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CHICANO LIBRARIES/ SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, PROJECTS 

AN 0VERVIEV7 



V Roberto Orzua> Jr. 
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.CHICANO LIBRARIES, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, PROJECTS: 
• . AN OVERVIEW 



Mexican American libr'ary effolrts in higher education have heen strength^ 
ened throughout United States, thus provi<3irtg some users wit^ more perti\e.nt 
information and'mat^^als . Added to the important, well-known and hence basi-c 
books, such as gal Si' ^^U^es , North From Mexi^ ^ Barrio Boy , C^jcano Manifesto 
^d others, are flourishing ^nei^ collections of oral histories , 'data bases,*^ 
theses and dissertations, audiovisual materials, and archives. The Mekicari 
American or Chicano is thrilled about and supportive of these extensions in 
the library but is usually in doubt as to who is collecting and developing these 
flourishing resources. , 

PUFt>OSE . » , ' ^ ' 

^ .The mairt objective of^CJjiLs paper is to make knov/n available 'chicano 

resources by presenting an overviev; of Chicano libraries, special collections, 

and projects that are currently^ in existence. Some of the questions^ tl;^at willje** 

be considered are "Where are the maijor Chicano collections?" "What are th^y 

.... . ' ^ ^ 

collecting?" and "What descriptive information i^ available about special 

collections and/or projects that have some materials on the Chicano?" Although 

some of the information contained within these paqes is going to be redundant, 

since each library staff knows their collection better than anyone else, the 

advantage of having the compiled .information merits its publication. It is 

hoped4 that this article will assist in the identification of Chiajte^o libraries. 



special collections and projects. It is by no means the total picture of Spanish 
speaking librarianship and resources but an attempt to list and to describe. ■ • 



Current information^ about any topic is. difficult to locate* and to assemble 

and should a collection/ s_J>irl:hplace , Ixidget ^allocations , future goals and 

^ trends not be stated, it is because hi the publicati'on deadline. Fjartheii research 

resulting from this paper is necessary^ and must continue since current iiif orm^i;ion 

as" well as goals and tr^ds in library service become obsolete rapidly 

♦ It might be well to begin .with a ^ief (discussion -of the term "Chicane."^ 

At a convention of archivists in El Paso, Texas, May, 1977, Dr. Oscar Martinez, 
<*- 

a history instruct^or and director of the Institute of Oral Histary ^t the 
University of El Paso, said !that "Chicano" was an endearing term used by the' ^ 
poor classes oi^ Mexicans. He explained that the middle 'and upper claisses of 
Mexicans did not use- the term since the lower classes used it in reference to 
lower class values. However, as time wen t^ by, some of the poor class deveJ-Oped ^ 
negative feelings ^® ^^^^^ ^^^^ the-^term v/as adopted and popularized . 

by young Ch|cano's and students in 19&'0s when they rejected the term 

"Mexican American" because they felt' it was forced on them by the dominant 
class. However, either term "Mexican American , "^ or "phicano" ban be positive 
for they represent identification with at\d belief in a historical and cultural 
heritage. The terms are used interchangeably in the paper to denote the aware-- 
ness of differences. 

It' -IS interesting to note that Mr. Martinez got a few chuckles from, the* 
audience when he said that probably the best colleation of material on the 
Chicano movement was in the FBI headquarters in V/ashington ^. D .C. . 



METHOD OF DATA GATHERING 

The sources which 'werc used to qather the data -on the ChicancTlibrarie^ ^ 
include questionnaires (see Appendix A) , brochures, individual reoorts of 



peo^I^ th^t h^d toured ccxLlectio^is , cojfrespondence, annual rfeports and in-house 
publications pther than those mentioned above such as bibliographies ^d • * ^ " 
supplements • • * * ^ • ' 

Unfortunately, di^e to the unpopularity of filling out questionnaires 
les^-information thari*^ desired was generated by this method. Out of 14 quest ion- 
naires^ mailed oyly 4 responses^ were received in time for the tabulation' of the 
data. It IS expected that most questionnaires v;ill eventually be received at 
a lat^r date. ^ . , . ^ ' \ * 

■■ . ^ ^- . ■ h ^ ^ 

■ ^ ^ ■ ■ n' . ^ / - 

CH^CANO LIBRARIES, SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, MJD PROJE&TS . *" 

« " * • 

'The collections' that follow are presented with the information iK^ted " 



below 'if" available : 



* Name of library ' . ^ ^ 

Addres's and phone* number , ' 

^ ' Names of staff members ^ ' ■ . ^ ^ - 

- ^ P^^scr ipfion of mei-terials *• ' - 

A. Pan American Oniversity library*, Edinburg, Texas "/SSSQ, 

George Gau^, tjr., Circulation Lib'rarian -and San Juanita Reyss, ' ^ 
Serials Librarian. * ' . ' « ^ 

. ift 

Emphasis on building a compVbhensive collection of Chicano material v;a^" 

begun in 197^. The present budget allocations, 1977, aire $5,000 for monographs . 

and $500 f^r serials. The size of the collection is "bs follpws: monograph s- 2 72 , 

serials-62, 16mra films-2, kits-1, phono - t^pe s -O , phono-recordings-2l, slides 

(Cesar. Martinez ' . Chicar>p Art i|£ the Southwest) -400, ^cas3etteS-26, archival 
^ * * - , « 

collections-0, ora^ 'troll^ctions-2 , number of ' "s'ubject headings in the vertical 
file-1 (Mexican American S.tudies) . Oral' history- material^$ includd "The Memories 
of Octavio Garsia, M.D.< Pioneer Valley Physician" and "Th^* Memories, of "Mr . 
Ramon Guerra, Pioneer VallSj^ Ranchman. PAUE is m^Lcrof i Iming 'i ts serials. A* 
publication generated by 'the coll*=*ction is a computer-printout bibliography 



eJ>' 

■fit' 



V- 



of Chican6 hplttings ,of Pan American' University-Ed'inburg , Pan-American Uiiiversity- 
^ Browiisville,, and-Texas SouthmoSt Collecfe, ' * • , ' •. t 

B. 'Ehfe I.nstitute oT ^ral^i story at tha University of T6xas at E-l Pasb, ' ' 

f • 0: Liberal <Arts'3 39, Universitj^ of Texas at El Paso, E-l Paso, Texas 79g68, 
(915)- '?47-5488.. ' - • ' ■ ' » * 

" ' ^ * The ' Ihsti^tute began in 1972. ^The staff includes thje'^'dTrector , administ#a- • 

tive^ssis.tant,. and jtwo^ transcriber/typists, PreseWriy .there are. 284 oral 

collecrtions,. The oJfal, collection on El Paso history^^includes interviews with » 

persons who Jiave knowledge o^JjBHj^ history of ^11 Paso. Most begin with ^, . 

the early 20th.(^tu3ry tt> the Jres|^t. . The' collection onlll^dad Juarez, 

y ^ Chihuahua, oral history contains interviews dealing with social, economic, 

and politicai^history of "the city including recent; events.. Th^ oral collection 

on Chicano history reflects the social, polJrtical, ^and^economic history of , ' 

Chicano^* ^ 1^ spans several decades beginning with the early 2pth century- 



Several sub-*'tt)pics* f all uhder this gene^ral hp/idiiKj. Most of these interviews, 
deal with Chicanes in the -El Taso»area. The oral collection on the Mexican 
« Revolution-^consists of recollections -Of persons v/ho were' ^a\volved in the 

• J. ' ' • r - ^ . ■ ' • ■ ■ ^ " ' *■ 

Bvolu^pn or^ wh(5 w^re- liv-ihg p.n "the" EJL Paso area during' the time of the R^vo% 
lution or whio^ had informa-fe^n of . events that to^ place duiTing these years 
Som^ of ^tK^dn~5oin^'%fojectj 




s o-f the Institute '"are (1) int^rviev/s with persons 



" in the Unp.t^d States Custoi^i*' Service* (2) border history and (3) tnterviews With^ t 
i?^ Paso — CiiaS^d Juarez business and civic leaders^ on reducing tension along i 

■■■■ • . / ' ■ '■ 

the United States7Mexico border. Publications that includ^e excerpts from, some 

, ?of the 'interviews are BodcddV ^feoom'^Town" Ciudad Juarez Since 1848 by Oscar J. % 
' , • ^' ; ' — . . 1 

Mart^.nez ,^nivt>r^ty of Texas Press, 1978 and The Chicano Political ^ Exper ienge : 
i . , • — ^ . — 



Thre»» Perspectives by^^F^ ^ris Garcia and Rudolph 0» -de la.Ca'j^za, Duxb 



P^re§s, 19 7 : 



urvj^ 

T 
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C. P^n T^^rican University Library , BroTOSville, Texas ' •w' . * . . ' 



•\- The Chic^no collection has 317 'monographs , 33 gjC^ials/ c^nqjipl^irAdiM^r 

no kits /'no phohotapes, .4 phono-recordingsy '400 slides, (Cesar Martinez' ^Chicano 



Art of the Southwest ) ,v21 cas*settesv., no archival or oral collections, and no^- 

vert ic^l< file. ^ ' " - ; ^ * ; ^* 

' * ' * • ' ^ \ ^ '/^ • , / 

D. ' Univerl^y of. Calif ornia, Bejrkeley, Chicano' Studies Library, 110 *Wheeler^ 
- ^all, -Berkeley, California. (415) 642--3859. cfoordinator : Richard 

Chabr^ Scqd Assistant Cpoi:dinator : Oscar STrevrno. ^ . ^ » ^ 

The^hicano Studies Library houses a variety of material on the Chicano 

experience.;, Their card catalog is dJLyided into- seven individual catalogs with 

an additional "subject catalog" to be incoroorated ' in the near future: These 

catalogs are tiie "author/'. title," "shelf list," "student papers," "theses ' 

^and diss^ertations , " "new rrraterials , " and the "retrospective newspapef-s catalog. 

K- ' . ' . . . / 

The library "^S' sfe^ials,' Chicano Art Center*, and microf orm/audiovisual make up 



other services and collections. library is 'non^circulating . 

E.-. Juarez-LHijcoln University Library,- 7l5 East First Street, Austin, 
Texas 78701 (512) 474'-506]v. ' , . ^ 



The'schofcl was established in Austin in 1971 as' one of four Jua 



Lincoln centers (the, others are in San Antonio, Mission and Denvei?.) The 



library of the National Farijnworker Infqrmation Clear:vngiiouse houses several 



lections: ^(1) the tnaln collection wljich emphasizes minorities, th'e poor, 
agricultural labor/ m^noower, and education, (2)^ the migrant information 



collection wfTiCh includes reports from ESEA Title I Migrant, RuraJf Manpdwer 
Service, Migrant Healt|h Proifcts, aihd EOAj III-rB ' (CETA III) tiS'^r^ams, (3) 'the 



microfiche coHect^n of migraht educati oh Spanish-speaking education, voca-. 
tional education; ^and manpower, (4) periodicals or> migrants, manpower, minori- 

• : • I- . • i . 

tiesi education and* f dundationjs , (5); news clippings atout migrants and the 



ability oi 



(6) proposal writing collection of funding sources and sample proposals for 
day care^ vocational education, manppv^er, migraati^programs , ecx)noiaic develop- 
ment; and health. . . pr 

" ' ' ■ ■ * " a 

!rhe library" attempts to answer all requests from the Department of Labor • 
and CETA III" 303' grantees . This includes bibliographies, copying of materials,, 
loan of materials, and special research. In addition, the library attempts 
to anticipate .the needs of -the gran£ees and to, satisfy these > through specoral 
mailouts or newsletkersr. Other requests are an|||ered as time and -the^ avail- 
>f materials pepj^. ^ ^Km 

F. Mexican American Library Project, Benson Latin American Collection, ^ 

• Sid ,Ridhardscm Hall, Roojn 1.113, l/niversity of Texas, Austin^ Texas 
78712, (512) 471-5664, Roberto Urzua, Mexican American Studies Librarian, 
Martha Cotera', ' Special 'Consultant Emma Gonzalez-Stupp, Library Assistant 
ri, and Irenef Serrano, Clerk Typist. ' 

The Mexican American Library Project is collecting, as exhaustively as 

possible, •'all* library material of and by ^Spanish-speaking people in thx^United 

* . * ' * 

SJbates with an emphasis on the Mexican American. Table .^ reflects the statis- 
tical descriptjlqn of thj-e materials that h|ve been collected and shows whether 
they can ^dircuiate.^ The i^roject was ^ authorized' in 197,4. ,A $50,000 1974-1975 
budget was granted ia September. Thfs includecj $15,000 which was set aside' 
in Uni\fe;rsity^ library 'budget for acquisition of Chicano matei^^ls and a 
special grant .of $4,235 v;hich was awarSed by the United Stajbes Department of 
.Health, Educa£ioi|^and Welfare,, The present budget allocation is approximately 
$23/000 per year. Fprthcofning publications, include an Annotated IGititn fiiitr ttst 



v;ith complete order in>g ; in formation. 
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TAB^E A 



Mexican AiherJ, can Library Project -Holdings 



Items 



Monographs 



Movies (16iran) 



Number of it'eme 



Approx. 3^000 



49 



Mix:rofiljn " * 

Posters 

Cassettes 

Phonotapes 

piiono-recordings (albums , 45 rpm) 
Kfts 

Videotapes 
Serials 



74 

130 
69 

130 

'54 
3 



$:an- they be 
checked out? 

" except for 

rare bookfe and 
reference, sources. 

Yes, to 'groups , 
in Austin. 

Library use only. 
* YeS/ for exhibits. 
, Yes, to.^groups. 

Yes,' to groups. 

Library use only.. 

Yes.* , * 

Yes." 



pi^otographs 



Subscription - 181 
Nonrsubs^xiption ^. -133 



Library use only. 



60 



Library use only 



TrirtjvWork (v/atorcolor drawings, 
) pen and ink <^;rawingsF • • 

H^cin spare ncy collections 

\^e£tical file 

glides ^ 

I; 

Archives (see^Emraa Gonzalez-Stupp * s 
► particle for descriptions) 



400 



Library use only 



Yes. 



Library use onl^. 



Yes', to groups. 



r ^ 



i Dr.- George I. SaAchez Collection 
•'ji League of United Latfin Anierican Citizens Collection 
Catarino Garza Collection 
' Eleuterio Escobar Collection 

f 

6ther material (decals, pins, belt buckles, -j 
• bracelets, . . •) * • ^ 



Library, use only. '. 
Library use only. 



Q. University of Californxa, Berkeley, the Bancroft Library, Berkeley r 

California ^94720, (415) 642-3773, Irene Moran, Head, Public Services/ 

• * * — • 

In the collections of the Bancroft Library are many 'works about Mexico 

and about Chicano history^. Thare is neither a separate budget,' nor- a staff fo] 

these materials, nor any statiBtics con'cerninq these materials. 

Chicano Research Library, 312J. Campbell Hal'l, University of California 
at Lo6 Angeles, 405'^HirgOTd- Avenue , Los Angeles, Califoraia 90024, 
Fratncisco Garcia, Coordinator. , • ' ' * 

The information on the Chicano Research Library (CRLib) below hajs, been. 

compiled and* taken from the Appendix to Chicano Studies Center Annual Rejjort*. 

1972rl973,' Chicano'^l^e^ch Library and The Chicano 'Research' Library at UCLA; 

Report of a Visit b^ Laura Gutierr'ez-Witt . Ms. Gutierrez-v;itt , Director of 

the Nettie Lee Benson Latin American Collection, University of Texas, Austin, 

visited the Library of UCLA on Marc^i 28-29, 1^,74 in order to obser^ve the * 

'* • « ' 

library programs and services in the area of Mex^an American materials. 

The CRLib^^a compon'ent of the Chicano Studies vCehter receives/all of its ^ 
financial support ffom funding received by the Chicano Studies Center. The 
Center in turn orec^ives much of its^^^^onics from-tbe Ford Foundation. < 

The CRLib performs four major functions: a)* Bibliographic Research,, 
b) Bibliographic Control, c) Bibliographic Development and d) Dovelopnient 
of Community"^ Information Systems. The stafi consists ofj six persons: a full- 
time librarian, a full-time secretary, and f our* pam;- time reseai^h assistants. 
^ / ^l*he collection numbers about 4500 titles with 250 current periodica^ titl^ 
estimated. In 1976, Michael H. Randall compiled a list entitle?? Chicano Studi( 



t - mm 



SerSls* Holding's at UCLA which reco^Us the UCL/^ holdifngs of , 224 .serial publica; 



tions dealing with Chicana studies, flffe publications in this list are located 
.in the CRLib and in^'the various units of the University 'Library system. An ^' , 



on--going pro j'S^^^con'ceyning serials is the identification 'anid' acquisition (i'n 
xeroxed fonrj) periodical articles, using primarily the ERIt data base and 
the Social Science Citation Index . ^ , . ^ ;J if- 

> The theses and dissertations collecti'on numbers over 700 t^ems on .the 
Chicano. . Datrex, a University l-liprof ilms data b^e, has been one source ot 
information* ^ « . j - ^ 

One area of the audio-visual collection being developed is a Chicano 
Archive of B.^corded Sound which will emphasi?;e ethno-musicology and^J^ie collec-* 
tion bf fpik*m^sic tapes by Chicano musicians in the Southwest. The^ CRLib also 
owns forty-five tapes of interviews and scholarly lecture^^hf Chicano topics. 
In collaboration with the UCLA Instru<:;tional Medi^ Center , a motion picture 
collection on the.^hicano is feeing de\^loped*. *The CRLib owns about 26 films 
which are housed and serviced by the Instifuctional Hed^Jfc>nter of UCLA. . llie • 




rental fees are u^ei^to purchase additional fiMs and to ^ay the maintenance 

^ V / . •. . - 

costs of the collection., ' . ' 

* The Cnicano Studies Center at UCLA, with its active publications office^ 
andftits research library, ha6 , for ^alLcpr^ctical purppses , becc«ne the informa- 

»tion cleari'nghouse on Chicaho materials and research; consequ^nt^^y many of the 
undergjiound and, therefore, ephemeral publiea^tions of Ckicamo origin in the 
United States are received without solicitation. Monographs distributed through 
regular publishing channels .fere ordered by the CRLib^^irectly . ,The bl^ib 
thereafter binds, catalogs, and classifies' its o\n materials. .None of the ,^ 
library technical services a.tre shared ^with- any other university unit? and as' ^ 

'^result CRLib acquires materials, partic^ularly monographs, which inevitably 

■ ■ ■ - ■ 3 • V " 

duplicate those ia _the unive.rsity library system.' . ' >. ^ 



^ > 
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^^OTHER LOCATIONS -WITH CHICANO RESOURCES 



r 



^'*Ziinraerman Library, University otNewlMexico, Albu.cjjueri^ue , New Mexico 87106, 

*(505) 277-5961.' 

. * • ^ 

» ... 

University of Texas at El Paso Library, El Pa^o, Texas 79968, Cesar "Caballero, 
Chicano Services Section, (915) 747-5671. ■—' ' • 

Or-al.Histoty Project, Baylor University, Box .,6307., Waco, Texa.s 76706, (817) 
75S-2-11I. ' . ' ' 

Oral History Program, California State, Full^ton, 800 N. State Cdllege Blvd., 
Fullertofi, Californiti 92634, (714) 870-2714> , • ' 

California State University ,'Domingue2 Hills Library, 1000 East Victoria St., ^ 
Dominguez Hills, California 9024?, . (916) 532-43M-, ext. 201, 

California State University , ^ FuUer'ton Libra?-y,^Wb N, State College Blvd., 
Box 4150, VulLer ton, California 92634, (714) 870-2714. 

University of^ California,. San. Diego, University Libraries, Jjliraaiar -Road, * 
Box 2367, San Diego, California 92037, (714) '453-2000, ext. 1961. ^ 
t ' , * . ' ^ ' ^ * * ^ 

Univers'ity of St>uthej;n* Calif ofnia , Los. Angeles, Memorial Library, Ur.i\^ersity 
• Park, Lo^ AngBles, CaaiTornia 9t)00^, (5^13) 746-2543, ' * I' 

Chicano Studies Library Project, Hayden Library, Arizona State University/ * 
i Tempe, Arizona 8^281', (602) 905-2594, Christine Marili, Coordinator. 

' ' CONCDUSION - * . ^ V ' * . ' ' 



T^is biricf articl^e has listed and described soqie Chicano libraries, special 

collections and projects t)iat emphasize HeJ^ican American content. Another i^ur- 

pose has been to -stimulate research so that a more comprehensive list of Chicano ^ 

^ ^ * . 

collections can be generated m the future. , ' • ' I 

^* SucVi a list contributes significantly to-a union list of Chicano materials i 
nationwide. Knowing what one library has acquired, at least statistically, 
increases the chances of communi-cation^between individuals collecting in a common] 

- • • . ■ ' 4 r 

* i area; a union list of materials acquired, in one libirary might encourage §imilar 

N ♦ acquisitions by another; and the sti;ehgths ^nd wccikncsses of a collection might 
be brought to liaht as a^result^of looking at sc^eone else's holdings. \ 

I M Si 
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APPENDIX *A 
AIRE> 



QUESTIONNAIRE /DATA GATHERING' 



What year v;as the collection started and what was the budget' allocatiqn at 
its inc(§ption? 



V/hat is your present budg«;^ allocation? 

What is the size or your ^aff? Please list titles of each nember. 



■'r 



\ * 

4 



< 



vrnat IS tne size of the collection? 

Monographs: ' Nq. of arcljival 'collections 

Serials: " . ' ' > t?o. of qraT collections : 

16mm films: ^ % ^ Ma. of subject headings in 

Kits: - \. ^ ^t^ vertic^al file: 



Phonotapes : 
Phono-r'ecordin(3_s 
Sjtides: 

*ttcs: - 



If ypu collect archival materials please give titles and descriptions below: 

\ . , " 

.Title: * * ^ ^ 

Description: 




Title: ^ 
^ * Description: 



V 
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Title: 
Descriotion : 



Title : 
Descr-iption: 



Title : 

Description: 



\ 



< 



'if you collect oral history materials indicate titles and descriptions below: 



Title: 
. Description: 



Title: 

Despription : 



Title: 

Description:! ^ 
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Xitle: * j 
Description :' 



^41 t ^ i 

V/hat axc/on-qoinq and future projects of the collection? 



T » 
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What publicatidns have been generated by the collection? 



in 



Who 'are your patrorts? 




p.s; 

( r. 



^Please include organizational chart.s and brochures v;ith the questidn- 
naire if available, <» ' ^ < 

Th^anks. . ^ * ; 

; ' . ' ' ' ' , ' 

/ ■ ■ } \ < 
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Tl]£ MEXICAN AMERICAN LIBRARY PROJECT: A MODEL FOR 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 



« • 

• ■ "1 



/ 



' * Emma^ Gonzalez Stupp. 

Mexican American Library Project 
•v Universi^ty of Texas, Aust 
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THE MEX/CAM AMERICAN LIBRARY PROJECT: A MODEL FOk , • 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 

^ **^^nish-speaking communities and their need for library services have Ipng 
been ignored. Libraries have been unav;are or have put little emphasis on the 
n^eds of their Spanish-speaking patrons. One of the main^ p.urposes of a Chicano 
library project is to provide a communit^y v^ith the resovrrces it needs to become 
conscious of^ the history and culture of the Spanish .speaker and to enjoy its t 
^Literary 'wealth . In a university community, sucfi a project would, be prp\4iding 
two different aspects of library services: needs of the community oq the one 
hand/ and the university's restf^ch-oriented joals on the other, 

«. The idea of a Chicano collection developme'rlt program at the University of ^ 
Te^^ag at Austin was first discussed by two. graduate sfudertts In 1973. After 
several meetings with- the ^University * s library coordinators, a final draft pf 
a proposal for a' Chicano collecfTi'on development progrcim was drafted and submitted 
to the administration of , the Unive^ity. This proposal outlined the objectives 

■ ■ I . • ; . . " 

of a. chicano collection dcvelopmenV: program, the ratiOnarle behind such a program*, 

the present level o#efforts, and an outline of the resources -needed to bting- 

I • ^ / ' ' ' ^ 0 : 1 

a libt^ry program for Chicanes at Aust'in to an acceptable level. * - 

' . ' ' ' ft • I 

J As a result-, the Mexican American Library -Project was established in 19TO 

■ i ■ . ' ' ' ' ' 

for five-year probationary period. Three full timt* pemtian^nt positions were ^ . 
established: one professional librarian, a senior library assistan:t, and 'a ' i 

* clerk typist. A one-quarter time special consultant v;as also made available to,< 

i ' . ' . ' * • ^ j 

orientate and to help attain the materials available for the Ifioxipan American 

I/ibrary Project, the time of it^ conception, the project opened With pa^ial^ 



•federcil funding and^partial tJniversity funding. By its second year, the 
project was operating on a $20,000.00 year^ly book budget from the University's 
General Libraries book. fund. The projects' present acquisition policy is" flex*- 
ible enough to allow pcrjlecting any and all materials which reflect th6 histoty 
and culture of the Spanish-speaking people. This includes books, pamphlets/ 
journals , periodicals, newspapers, maps, manuscripts, archival, and other non- • 
boK^^materials such as phonograph recordings, tapes, photography, graphic, works 
etc. If- y I '* ' . * ' * > V , , 

cox.lection'1developmemt ; 

The purpose, of developing. a[ cbllection policy for the.Mexicart American 
Library Projedt* is to support courses presently Ueing' of feFed and to Support 
courses which might in the future be offered by tlie University at the graduate 
and undergraduate levels xn the area of Mexican American Studies, to provide 
resource materials neededl for pursuit of independent, scholarly study, and to 
provide information for the public at large. As-a special collection, therefor 
the Mexican American Library Project will collect'all materials, which relate to 
Hispanic Americans with special empliasis on*Mexican Americans. 

Much of^thei project 'k' first two year^ were concentrated on b^.'fJLce organiza 
tion anS user ecfucation sources. Many problems* were ^eiifcduntered because of the 
lack of precedent in thi^ special ar^a. This year,71Se organization of* the 

h' \' ' !■ ' i \ 

project, has been completed, and it is experiencing more efficient management. 

" User* education for the Chicano community Has been a^'challentfe" in library 

' . * ' I 

ces to the community. Library materials have b^erf and are 'lent out for 

exhibits ahd library mbvies are'snov/n by community organizations peripdicaily . 

provide adeq:aaye ;r^ef erence services to a Chicarjo. community and- to a- 

uriiversity pbpuslatior/ is ,"to search endlessly i^^new Sources 6f 'unpublished - 



servi 



material. For suifject areas in which little mate'rial has been £)ubli«shed, 

^other sqjarces ^are often available. Oral history colleptions are very useful 

in .feKis area. Aware of the growing interest in ^he Spanish-speaking people' 

in the United States, tht Mexicf^n American Library Protect has been establishihg 

^ V ' < > ^ ' ' ' • I * 

aij oral^history collection in the folJpwing major -suyject areas: Iminigr^tion/ 

Un<3ocumented workers, Texas f axmwork^s/Fann and 'migreint l^abor, Political ^i-Story, 

and Chicano literature and drama. ' ' • -> 

. . Another important resource area for user education/services ig the listing - 

V - ^ " ^ - , , . ^ 

of the various community^ and state\.agencies in the'^area serving the Chicano 

commiinity. Referring people to'specific state and county ag.eiicies whose r'eports, 

* 

studies, and surveys are constantly be'ing provided and updated gives the public 

detailed cuorrent information not available elsev;here.. All reference questions 
^ , ' * . • ' " . , ' P ' ' * 

received by' the project whether, written or .by telephpne are documented in order . 

to understand the' needs and trends^ of the times. The follov;inq subject areas . 

provide a general overview of what is being searchQd\ by our patrons; ^ ^ 

1. Spcio-economic impact on the Southwest concerning the Mexican 
American border situation and implications of, the proposed ^ 
amnesty. " ' 

;* 2. Ci^rrent information on migrants ^nd undocumenjted^ workers , 

3^. Pi'^tures of prominent \spanish people in the. Southv;est settlements *^ 



of the J9th and 20th centuries. ^ 

4. information on Lucy^ Gonzalez Parsons. 

# 

J 



5. List of local Chicano organizations . 

; S". Names of early and contemporary Mexican Atnerican journalists 

J * of the Southwest. ^ , ' • . ^ , 

7. Materials on housing and education of the Mexican American. 

8. Niimber and occupation of Spanish-.speaking pebple in Texas. 



J. 

1 
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MuchP'^of a library.' s national Importance depends on their abiljlty to eoljEtect. 
archives and fare. hooks to»th*eir coiiectxon. For this reason, emphasis has^ 
beer^placed this year upoayenlaraina archival juaterials in order .to e^taj:>lish a 

' ' ^^ ' \ ^ . ^ • • ^ • • .- ^ * 

v/ell^-roundcrd CIjitt.cano collection'- in every aspect of library. ser\y.ces . -The Mexican 
American Library Project has been very active \n pursuing possible leads to 

! ■' *. ^ • ' ■/ - " '■ - . . ' 

interesting, people who miailt^h^j^documen^ted historical evepts of^the life of ^ 



Spanish-sneaking peoole. The f dllowingvare ^ome of the major acquisit^-^ns 
acquired to date. ^ • , . ^ * . ^4*?"^ 



Economy Ftnrnittire Strike Papers 

The 'ilconomy Eurnitfure ^^triJc 
' 0- ' 



e was X;]\e result of the workers demanding higher 



w^es^and the right to unionize-,^ Most ' strikers v;ere , Chicanes , ajid, with the 
] hQlD ^of tne Catholic Church, thpy managed to endure a ^our ye^r striKe\ against 
^ the Economy furniture Store of Austin ^ *Texas^ This cd'llGctiorr c^n^stss o£. . 

46 'file folders containing a variety o*f printed, hand\;rltteri, and' typed mat'e^ills 



lotbgrai^l^ coverin^^jp^ 



^pertaihing to the hue^ar efforts and a cpll^ction of 90 phc 
the' four years o^f itrike activities, ^Aopr^ximately 12 of these ph'otograph? are • 
of Cesar' Chave^i^^S) vis(^|^d Austin* Texas to ddp^n^ t^ie strikers. Also included 



is a file* of newspSp^i?^ /^newsletters- and leaflets on the strikers * activities . 



' Specif ic JTescriotions of the- it6ms in the .collection : 



4 -'^ 



1., Leaflets anSfl baH9ts 
2^ Meetihg. rosters * % ' 

3. '-Minutes of the str;^ke CQpynittee ©^tings' 

4. Extensive .•fegrresporidfehc^ 'files ^ . ^ 

5. ^ Lega]^ files pn iocal court action on behalf-trf ±he iJhion,. » ^ 

6. / Special publiCc^tions' and newspaper clippings- of strike^el^ted events. 

7. .Chrc^i^l^y of huelqffi events ^ . r - & , • 
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Eleut erio'Escobar Co.lleot-iori' (18 
^_ . ^ 

Eleuterio Escobar was an enterprisinq oerson bdrn in Laredo, Texas in * 

1894; very h^usiness-oriente^z he went into business-^for hinself many times. 

His marin concern w^^-J^^e^.* that Mexi9an American children rjfeceivftd an Adequate 

v>ducSQfen. In 19477 he was engraged in one ^of the greatest ^^ito^rpr equal • 

educational rights ^ thsttT'tH^city 'of San Antonio has ^ver xvitn^sed. 

.The Escobar collection coi)sists of 13 bo;£es eontainina his personal cor- 

respondenc^ with HelJ.-knov7n leaders such as Carlos Casteneda, Alfonso Perales, 

atnd'njany bthfers. An imoortant document in the collection, presenjL in varied form 
• ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

is his auto bjogr aphy. Also available are leaal docunients^and materials from the 
iga' Prp-Defensa Escobar*', undated speeches, and correspondence cSnc^nina his 
iness ventures, ^ ' ' ' ' ' 

e/ E, Mireles^ and Jovita Mireles Collection : ' o - 

* E<3mundo' Mireles is a v/ell-known educator froTP the Corpus Ctiristi area; his"^ 
v;ife Jovita is an .important falklori'Sjt and writer on her oun right, and together 
they -have Worked on many. books and proje.cts. They were verv involved with the 
creation o/ three school pro<^ams: - Pre-School English Programf* Spani^ih Program, 
and the AdallS^Education Program, Most of the material in thi^ collection con- 
centrates on these ^thrgq^rograms The Spanish Progreum material cntDnicIes the'^l 
history^and development of the program begirww^ in September llflSlO in the Co^us - 
(Jhristi schools tp later years when it spread throughout TexeJs, It subsequently 
spread other steft^s and coun-tries and influenced the teciching of foreign 
^languages in our scliodls as well as jother count^iie^;, OtHejr collectecj material - 
covers the .origin of the'* tcachinq of Spanish in *the e.leR>ent;ary grades, the 
beginning of the. Pre-^chool Enjqlish Program in Texas* schools, artd the Adult 

•» ♦ ^ 

. . •••• , J-OU . ■ ' 
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EduCfition Program. The collection consists^ of correspondence , f pictures, repor;:s, 

m ' " . 

» and articles written over the different* school programs. 

. LULAC Collection ' ' . , 

♦The League of United Latin .American Citizens Collection consists of. the 
history of the^i:'ganization, pictures of former presidents, its oonstitutiQjn 



r 
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and by-laws, reports issued-by the organization, programs of its an^^ual conven- 

if \ ' ' 

'tions, several issues of the plication '*LULAC News", posters, and photographs 

officers photographed with government dignitaries. This^col lection * was one 

ft 

of the earliest archival collections acquired. 

H 

f 

I 

* • . " V ^ 

Photograph Collection's » ^ ' i 

I The Mexican American Library Project' hous«f5 two photograoh collections. ^ 

One IS a 28 photograph gbllecjtion by Manuel Ramirez from Laredo, Texas, which 

consistis -of black and v/hite photographs depicting life in the Laredq barrios - 

' 'i * ' • » ^ ♦ » 

and the impoverished dpndltipns in which Chicanes sbill live. The-other 

^.co^^ection is^ .sfet; of 18 photographs bought from £h.e Li'Srary of Congress. These 

\^ * • i. ^ 

-photographs depict migrant labor c^ps in Michigan arourx^ the ^1930'^, 

Art Collections . • * ^' 

•^he-Mexican Ametican' LiJ^rary Project' Ra^ acquirgcl wtrfr v;<5rks ran' two 
leading Chicane artists 4 Ama(3^Meiirllio Pena and Carmen Xiomas Garza. Carmen 
Lomas •Garza is a Kingsville, Texas, ^artist that currently re'sides in San 
Francisco. Her worJC^ consists of t)lack and white and, other dark-toned^s1?&Jtt:hes. 
In comparison, Amado PerJa works with vivid colors. " His v/orJj is ^largely poLit-^ 
ical and usually cArries a strong statement; his medium i-s v/atercolors, and it 



has be^n labeled by critics as ^^Revolutrionar/ Art,. *'* 

I 



.1 -r ". 
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* * * - * ' ' / ' 

CONCLUSION \ , . ^ ^ * * . ' ^ 

The ;{4^5cican Ame'rioan Library, Project ' s administrative techniques are /i 
'constantfy evolving and €mpf oving. ' Files hvave l^Sfen rovised, to eftsure m^imal 
efficiency; cat|ilogin<9 and processing prpceo^ros have been simplified for 
greater ^availability of inateriais to the patrons. ' Acquisition statistics axe 



ries 



recorded for greater control. FJorm letters w^re developed to^spe^d, uft inquiri 
for more complete- ordeting information, location of copies, jgequesting/cat^logs. 

" ' • • ■ "e^' ■* 

and free items besides other useful information.. With regard to publi^fe^rvice, 
the emphasis has-been on education and product development :.,^^enfter^ of 

our sica^i have presented class ieclfares concerning the material available' at 
the project to encourage usage. / Lists of such audio-'visu^l matej^ial a^ lists 

• . ■ . ^ - -..^ ■ , ' /. • ^ . ' . 

of kits', mo vj/^ , pKbnocrr ^ph s , tapes / <:assett^s, and ^ubj^ct bijblioqrapJ^es have* 



\>een made available.' , 
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ANNUAL REPORT: MEXICAN A^^KRICAN IiS[BRARY PROJECT 
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APMINISTRATION , / 



M.A.L.P. Staff memBer&iknow that an efficient administrative base will 
^fcreormlipe activi«t-ios , .maximize staff time and result in improved services 
tp. all patrons.' ,'To <this epd r^any improvem^ts have been initiated and fully 
implemented in 1976-1977, 'Many other pdnvmi^trat^^e projects to'^e implemented 

■ . , f ^ ■ \." ■ ■ . ■ 

,in tke future also -were ^conceptualized and . planned during this repor/ting "^ekr . 



Files Operations. ^ ' ^ - • ' ^ • ' *^ . ^ 

• The staff in 1976-J.977 concentrated ^ji identifying' our biggest ^problem, 

areas in internal as well a^* external;pperations . One of these i'denti J-iable 
' ,*.»., . > , ' 

areas was that our filing sy^stem ^failed, to differentiate precisely between 
what operations wW^r strictly M.A.L.P,, which were M/A.V-P VU-T.* General 
ALibraries- (G.L.,).', and which operations and communicatiQn's were externefl, that^ ' 

- ia/ o^Gerning*-other CJieano, Studies .l;ibraries , ^potential sources, of in/orma- 

- tion,'^»arc^i.\|^s., and ^ sour ce^ jfoi; referral "fe^rViCes. - • • 

' r ' " ' . \ . • ' • 

• *l>or apprbximately eig??t v/eeks materials were reviewed ari<3 sorted,\ ci five 
part system was then designed -v/ith major divisions and-' c51bi^ coditigs.^ TJie 
divisions an^ subdivisions were liegotiaLea v/ith the pa^rticipation of alj. staff 

. \ . •- ^ • . . • ■ • ^\'' ■ ■■ , ' 

mSmbeVs^to ensurp -an .effective design* w^ich v'a^- workable foo: everyone, Jhe 
major' divisions for 'j^i!|^§' operations ♦v/er^ : ^ ,^ * 

1. ^ Mexican American Lijprary. Project/ internal operations (biidgets^ " ^« 

personnel, interhal memofe,^ products progress i^eport^/ ktc.) ' 

2. •'U.T. Genfiral Librard-os . (poLicids / guidelines, newsletters) 

^- / - ^ . . . — . ^ ^ • ' ^ r • 

• 3, External Institutions (other CJhicanp studie's libraries and 

V institutions with close ties to M.A.L.P.) , . « , ■ ^ . 
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4. Publishers Catalpg'Fil'e (con\pr^hensive, orqf.nized,- labeled and 
. • retrievable) . * 

^. Once the files'were organized ajnd color-coded, the administrative work- 
load and."runnina around"* time was greatly reduced. The 'staff can i^Mfile 



and ret^rieve information effectively. With volunteer l^bor during \hQ summer* 
of 1977, two^file liists, the office file heading-s and the vertical" file 

. ' • : " • ' • > ' • 

headings were drawn up thus further reducing file time. 

• . • ' . ^ ; . • . • 

^j^i-^i pquing,^ and Processino Activi ties . 

■ • V ■' V f ^ ^ • . . V 

In 1976-1977 a very close analysis was made of the cataloguinq function 

' ■ • . - / ■..■■ 

within M.A.L.P. and ofc'the Idng-range effect of these cataloqulfcg activities • 
both on the eventual formulation of a University of Texas uni'on list of holdings 
on Hispcinic American topics. T^ie "homemade" subject system initiated by.t^e 
s 'project in the early spring of 1975' proved limitihg^ time consuming, and ineffec 
tual given the project *s staff liit^tations* and the volume of naterials pr6cess'^d 

In a serines of V.,P-,L,P,, staff work sessions- on the pr^ojec^s* J»tal cata-- 
loguing system, the staff decided to initiate. a process for changina the M.A.L.P 
"homenta<3e" catalog to a Library, of Cong'tess (LC) catal6g. Sessions with Laura 



Gutier*rez and Sue P^ilios foliov/ed, concerning loci sties and the process for 

^change. Project staff have thi^s proposed to v/ork with the liAC cataloqers? in / 

/ ' , ' ' ' ^ / ' ' * 

jjeveloping a* mr&ster list of LC subjeqt, headings for Hispanic American topics. 

Through the subject "expertise of- the staff 'and toe exper\cnc*e of the IJVC cata'-- 

loguers^ W^ h^^O rus of specif i<i: subject headings jwi]^ be forrrul^ted for c^roas- • 

^^ef erence*^^r^^^fe*. 'frhis system will enable the maintena]y6e of a^ Hispanic 

materials cutalog to which cards may' be a<^flcd easily as materials ilre ^^uirod. 

Also this w^li -fa,ciljitate*- t-he initiati6n of a u/iion list prpiedt on Hispanic • 

materials at University of Texas- compatible with the Genial Libraries hoT^i^g^ 
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At the same time, through the thesaurja^.^f cross ref erenc€t=*descriptor&, thpse^ 

LC subject headinqs which tend to be too broad^ such as bilingual education, 

^ > ' ' ^ - ' * ' ' 

labor and laboring class.es ^and migratory w6rk^!rs, can be' ^ub-divided for 

researchers using the Hispanic catalogs and union list. The change-ovBr pro--' 

cess for the thousands of c^rds now on file w^Jl involve duplica1:ihg catalog 

cards ^ets>^d it will be slow. However, the staff has piedqes from a 

Library Science; graduate class to provide assistance in inde;<ing» 

• ■'. 

J Before any actual plan is institut,ed formally, a comprehensive report will 
be submitted t^ Laura Gutierrez to be cleared throuJ^ the usual process. At* 
s^ time, t^e pVoject is already receiving sets of cards which will- be ^iled 
to LtjBubject headings. » ^ , 

istrative probler, of having the staff typing "homemade*^ c^rrds has 
minatpd, since an^arrangenerit has been^ made with the catalog department 
to ha^e <;ard sets supplied for new items.' For retroactive items, card sets 
ar^ being su^plied^ as fast as possible to $:he project . The process of stream- 
lining the Hispanic American materials catalog and^ initiating a University of 
Texas General Libraries Union List of Holdings will b» a major goal for the 
1,977-1978 Reporting year. Activities and ulans will be submitted rn a soecial 

/.' • , - * \ '/ f . 

report to Laura Gutiprre?^by the end of September 1977. 

The pr^blen'^of processing .gifts- has also existed since 19-75.. During this ^ 

• ' y . ■ • • ■ ' V 

,proqjrtun year/ the processing Of gifts has been made more efficient' through a* 
cooperative ventar6 wilih cataloguing. Cataloguers will locate first'- copies of 

gifts, catalogue* j^em and ' immediately notify M.A.1,,P^. staff so that' decisions 

' • * ^ ^ r " ' / * 

can, be iriade expeditiously on additipnal -eopies receiyed . * , ^ - 
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'ACQUISITION ACTIVITIES • " 1 ' . ^ \ 

M.A.L.P. staff met the annual goal of Requiring Hispanic materials nation- 
ally. These materials cost $23,000. This includes Snounts allocated for 
Hispainic serials. Although the time allocated for expenditures was cut short 
by at least two months^ the project staff met the deadline of May 31/ 1977 for 



\975, 



expenditure pf funds. For the first time since 1975, massive volumes of 

* » 

materials were identified, enabling the staff to apply stricter selection cri- 
teria for purchased items. • ^ * - 

Our' success in acqi^isitions is largely due to the foznmulation of a stan- , 
.dardized letter of inquiry which facilitated speedy replies concerning avail- 
ability, pjfices, publication lists' and other matters. Search tinie has also 
b^en cut to a minimuip with ^the implementation of a. system for keeping the "new 
order" box files current. In 1976-1977 the staff checked the "new order" box , 
lettei?vby letter tp identify materials which had been already received and v/hich 
had -catalog card sets. Once the files ^ere current, ^ only slips whicb represented 

materials stilly outstanding were left in the "new orders" box. This has ^ut 

* ' * \ ' • ' ^ , 

down trem<;^ndousi^ on search ^ctivi.ties ^or nc^ icouisitions ? ' 




^erto Rican Mat^rfal^^ 

^ ' . * * <^ . * X 

Our ability to identify and to acquire Puerto P>ican materials was great'ly 
' ' / ' \- ^ • ^ . * • • , 

' improved with a short duratio!^ impact program to identify community sources 

and commercial suppliers of Puer^to Ric^ materials in the U.S. A detailed list 

'Of so.i^rces was prepared fo:? the project by Ms. Carmen Delgado, a Puerto Paean 



staff.fiieirtber / and substantial acquisitions were made as a, result. This product 
will be ;atilized in 1977-1978 establishing communication witfi aTl §ources, 
listed and in" acquiring as many of , the materials offe*^ed as possible. In . ' 
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addition this, list ofr distri&jTtors * will be updateS it>% 1977--3 978 just as the 

• V * / . 

Mexican American sources lists are updated ry^g-ularly by £he project. 

Ethnic Heritage Projects • • y . * 

In efforts to sustain contact with 'sources of newly created materials the 
project also has been placed on nailipg lists of 32 ethnic heritaqe orojects 
in the U.S* which are involved in Hispanic heritage research. , These projects 
have .already yielded some obscure and highly creative gift items for the col- 
lection such as An Annptated bibliography of Chicano Folklore from the Sout-h- 
western United States prepared by the Center for the Study of Comparative Foll^- 
lore and Mythology, U.C.L.A. 'Good nqaterials are expected #rom these sources 

/ ' 



l0 




:or the year 1977-1978. A similar 'strateay for special purpose projects is 



planned for 1977-1978. V ^ ~ ' 

. " •. ■ ■ • ) 

Archives Acquisition , v ^ 

, - ^ ^ ^ 

Dr. Hector P. Garcia, founder of the American G.I. Forum, was' approached 

during the year v/ith regard to the microfilmin^j of his collection. Unfortunately, 

/ * • ' 

he feels stropgly that a Chicano (a) should *be one of the regents at the Univer- 

J ' "'^^^^ • ' 

sity of Texas, Austin and until one is, hi will 'not allow any of his materials 

' - y 

to be microfilmed by the University. He oermits researchers to use his collec— 

I V ' _ 

* tion but they have to be in the process of publishing. Dr. Garcia v;ill not . 
change his position. * ^withholding access to hi-s collection, even though it is 
hisv does hot exert political pressure for his cause. Jt merely keeps' aco(esS 
in general to a minimum. ^The collection is valuable and' other strategies, 
' auch as^v/orking through Dr. Garcia 's friend^, are being consj^ered. 

Throughr^t .the year, comjnunication continued v;ith Mr. Edmundo E. Mireles, ^ 
oC Corpus Christi , Toxas' for the purppse^iji^^cqui ring ^is private collection. 
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Hl^ materials, vjhich concern the areas of elementary Spanish, preschpol clashes * 

in Enqlisih, and adult education, cover a span of . s^pproximately 17 years, 1947- 

' • » * » j 

1964'. Mr. Mireles was born in Parral, cKiTiuahua, Mexico and v/as editor of 

E J. Universitario , student nev/spaper of the University of ^l^exas, Austin; El 

Proqreso , Corpus Christi, Texas tl940) and Texa^ Mexican Gazette , Corpus Christi 

(1945). He was also in 1944 president of the Pan American Council of Texas, 

ibcated in Cqrpus Christi. ^ , . * " 

* ' • * • 

Othj^r t^ips ^were made to locate materials* of interest to M.A.^L.P. by^ ^ 

Hartha Cotej^a. In El^aso, relevant Chicano histor^ references were found in 

the El Paso Public Library. » The ^newspaper index, reference and biographical 

indexes and the Cleofas Calleros archives contained much information of interest. 

While in New Orleans., Martha visit^ hi"stoi;ical collections and rare book 

dealers for out-of-print materials and"" other publications on the Louisiana 

Spanish community. 

Another on-going project of M.A.L.P*. is to^ collect the speeches and important 
oral presentations of County Judge Jose Angel Gutierrez. Thirty-four. cassettes 
were sent to Judge Gutierrez for this purpose. ' He f^xed a fee of $800 for the 
contents of the rec^j:dings and $100 extra for their copying Hnd cataloguing. 
^The transcribing of the tapejs by Judge Gutierrez*^ staff and the question of ^ 



copyrights has tempos;aflri ly prevented completion of this project. However Martha 



is> keeping in <;ontact with him, and the outlook is vei^ good that M.A.L.f. v;ill 

** • * . , 

acquire the recot<^ed*»di scour se of the Mexican American leader.^ ^ 



Rare Books Acquisition ^ . . ^ ' ^ 

As part of acqtaisition activiti^es in 1976-1977, the staff undertook a 



massive effort to locate as many dealers as possible in rare books, cover^ 

A/ . . ; • ■ ■ 



f 



Hispanic topics.' After conferences, with expert personnel at U.T.G.l/ and 

revij|w of the catalogs available/ a basic list ^ rare books dealers was 

> ' / , } f ^ 

ceiftpiled in the spring of 1977. To*th:^s basic 'list have been added many other 

stores identified by staff when tfhey had traveled. 

Mcmy'of the dealers throughout the U.S. have ^been alerted as to. the \ 
project's interest, in, acquiring relevant mc^terial not avaiiabJLe locally. Con- 
tact v/ith these supplier?* .will be renewed annually and at other intervals as / 
necessary to acquire more of these valuable materials. In 1977 ,theie v'alua^le 

contacts enabled M.A.L.P, <to purchase over $6,000 v/orth of items f6r the col- 
\ ' . ' _ ' ' . • 

lection. , _^ > . * 

PUBLIC SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

Refegence Servi'ceg' ^ • * ' • ^ 

The project ^has centered on the tradi tional^areas of referencb services 

^ • * 

including: ' * ' ' . . 

1. Qui<:k reference requests v;hich are answered by' phone or qiyen to 
a person v;ho walks into the office. Most of our requests concern 
authors, titles and publishers of works on Hispanic l^opi^c^ addresses 
of prominent individuates or institutions; historical dates^r "events. 

2. Referral services v;hich require- that the.J^^st $jource for mention 
pictures, specific arch:^\4'9-, groups ol individuals/ that is Chicane 
artists, wrifterev feminist^; specific specialized coDlfections such 
as bilingual edupatdon/ teacher training, public libraries 

* ^jT services to Chicanes; nev/spAper holdings by other institutions be 

identified for the user. ' * \' V ^ 

3. Long term research efforts: this reporting year significant 'projects 
which were assisted are^ the follov/inq: * 

; . ■ ' . • . 

— development of an ethnic heritage proposal for the &ohool of 
Communication: ' . « ^ 

— developnent of a research bibliography by Roberto S. Gucrr^ for 
the U.S. Border States Commission. - . •* 

\ ^ • 

— develoonent oi an update for Dr. Theodore Andersson's bibliography, 
bilingual Schooling in the U.S. 
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— development of some marketing lists- and strateqie.s for Chicano, 
Puerto Rican and Cuban. artists for their artwork and 'prin1:s7 in 
exchange they have provided extensive lists of 'aptive artists in* 
, the U. S. ^ ' .. '* ^ . , • . *^ ' 

* » * 

r-development of Hispanic wom^n media resourdes for tHe use of the ♦ 
• . International 'Women's Year 'National Commission. 

Other problem areas in reference and circulation have been resolved. ^^or 
example all referer^ ^nd rare use mater ials , . such as. tape rjecordings, have, 

■ •■■ . *. ^ ■ ' ' ' • " ■ 

been moved to the Rare Book's 'Room for^m'ore efficient control ^rid patron use. 
Al-1 of the^ audio-vfsuals in/tt^e Mexican American Library Pi^oject continue to - 
have flrequent use^by University and area borrowers. ^ • 



User Education' 



A" 



The user education activities for t-he Mexican AnfPfci can ' Library Project 
have included presentations/toars to groups^and individuals. In the fall of 
1976^ cla^^es from Juarez Lincoln Universit§?T^ustin , Texas, and Dr. Andres 
Tigerin's history class, \ University of Texas, Aus.tin, visited the project. 

A presentation on. the Mexican Amarican Library Project was given* the 
Methodist ^Student Center for ,the Ghicano Culture Committee, 'fal4 1976, and 
the Mexican American Studies Librarian^appeared on KTTV teXevi'sion , Austin, 
fall 1976, proiB9tihg the activities of the project. ^ " ' 



Other grx)ups 



ups that were^i:i*ef ed on th^ 



project and sho\;n the tyoes of 



materials collected wer^* the Boy' Scouts from VanS^ntonioV spring 1977, the' * ^^^^^^"^^'^^^ 

' ' *' . • ' ' ' . ' ' • i ■ V 

Bergstrom Amigos Club; September 1977, who v/ere . intei:-ested in "I'iestas Pa^^as" 

materials, and students fijom Waco, Tes^s, spring, 1977. * - 

, Martha Cotcra, a consultant with the project , lectured about ^e collection 

iji InG,2 Tovar's Chic^rt6 Literature class, fenglish^ Department , fa'll» 1976/ ' , . 

\ * * ' . : 

sprinq 1977, and summer M^l , Dr^^ Bonnio t^reeman * s: cla'ss, Ur^v,ersity of Texaav"* 
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Austin/ also heard Martha speak on sexism and racism. J Off camp.us. .she intro- 
duced the project' to Brcfther Dunn's class on Chicano Studies a€ St. Edward's 
University, spring 1977. , * 

* ~* • 

Nuiperous individuals and smaller qrctup's 'were given 'presentations and tours 

• ' ' k . ' ■ 

in '1976-1977,. Feople from outreach counseling (Merican G.I.* Forum), the • 

Mexipan Consulate (Austirt) , a bilingual education cehter (Kingsville, Texaa) , 

the health department (Anstin Travis ^County) ^ a comraunity college (Del Mar, * 

♦ ' ' ' » * ^ 

Coirpus Christi) .and a^" migrant project (San Antonio) carje to thoi.\>^oject to 
utilize the»niaterials and resouifces . ' « ' . * - ' 

Product Development , 

The project develope'c? a series of .products to* assess collectioh holdings, 
f . . * • 

The products hav^ pQ^n utilized internally andimany have been used on a nation- 

wide basis. Some of the. most effective products v;ill be selected for editing 



.and issued for external use in 1977-1^78.. 



"External Use Products 



1. List of Puerto Rican Materials. Publishers and Distributors 

2. Acquisitions List, August 19^77 . , ^ . . . 



3. Mexican TVmerican Reference Sources. \ 
Holdings Lists Prepared in 1976-1977^ 
M<.^ Holdings list of educational*-ki ts ► ^ 

■ ■ . • '-i 

'2. 'Holdings list of posters ^ . 
3. Holdings list' of records - 
4.. Holdings list of 16mnic^f ilms (annotated) 
5. ^. Holdings Aist'of 16mm films (no ahnotations)< 
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GOALS AND* QBJECTIVES FOR TOE MEXICAN AilERICAM LIBRARY PROJECT IN 1977-1978 

The project continues with the major goal of establishing and operat4pg 



an effective collection fop iJK.spanic materials^v/ithin jthe UniversitySpf Texas 
General Library's System. Some of the wajor prograin objectivi*^ hav^^ been. . ^ 
already outlined in the foregoing sQctions., However, -seme major 'prpgf^^ plans 
for 1977-1978 includie the. followx-ng: ' *\ 

•';^inistratioi/ ' ' - ' ' ^ ' « , * 

It primarily is hoped that our Hisoanic materials catalog can be changed 
* ^ ' r , ' ' ' ' ' / . r: * ^ ^ 

to the;, Library of Congresa system by Janu'&ry, 1978 so that union iist activities 

can be 'initiated by early-spring 1978.^ . - , . ' 

Acquisitaons ' i * / - ^ * ^ ^ 



^ 1) In Seotember 19^77, a program for estimating dollar walxie gifts 
received wilj be implemented sc^ these acquisitions can be added to progr^ 
statistics. Thus, future projcqt.adm3jfe>ist*r.atc4s widL be able to maintain ' 
aggressive acquisition, of "rtQpf-commercial" publ'icati^ons and a return gn sta/ff 



/ 
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salaries and time soent on "non-bommercialr" andjother donated items can be 
.estimated. 'Since a.'larg^ percentage of materi^s are-gifts ^nd 'free o^ charge> 

it is important to i^jstityte this' activdrt^fir^ - - t 

) ■ * 2) /Jn 1977-1978r massive mailings will^be Conducted to. reinforce contact 
^ with the following target grpu^is which regular-ly produce ma'terials, both 

commercial dnd non-cojnmercial ' ^- . 

^ ■ " - V ■• ; • / , ■ -i - . ' 

' . ' — Bilingual etiucation n^tv/ork ^ ' , ^ ' « 

— Multicultural Women's Studies prdgreuns, V7.E.E.A, and university 
V , ^ sponsored * ' ' ' 

* ' ' ' ' ' . 

. - . * ^ — Migrant Title I nCitwork * - . " , ■ ' / U-** 



. --Chipano Studies network 



V*. 
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— Cc/mmunity or^gani-zat ions -from which v(e 'have not heard in over 12 . 
months-; ' . ^ ^ : ' ' . l/ 

Identification' of ethnic studies programs for Hispan^ groOps* other 
• than Mexican Amer^an . * ^ » , ^ ' 

|r-Ar chive's acquisition: we will* tork toward' completing negotiations 
r ^ ^f or* the. acquisition of three collections : \the Miroles collection, 
\ Jose Angel Gutierrez tapes and-prirvted Materials .and ',the- Au^stin' ' 

Chicano- Huelga for the 5-^ea^r str*ik6^ effort against Economy^ Furniture 4 • 
^ Company in .Austinv Texas ^ \ ' " " ' A\ 

/ Public^Services" ' \ , * * . ' - * ^ , . 

^^^^^ : ■ ^ ' : ' ^ • 

- ^),A^ea5 which will be strength^^^d are' the user education pi^gram/ public 
i^elatiqns activities and the project's visibility in the University community . 
At Id^st oij^^er edgPtioa activity per mdi^th will b'e hosted. 
^- . 2) A^^RO^lfor a^ better s^tstem to" documeatjfcoiapleted Jefclrenco v/ork will 
be in^itutediip , . ' . ^ . * * 

. 3) A poli(^rfor the'^care, 'm^H.ntcnance and circulation af 16mm films^'will 
be developed. • . • ^ . ^ 

•» ^ • • » ' ' 

. ; The Mexican American Library Project staff .*raembers are mbi^e confident • 

project enters ^its third year, operation'' gqalk and' objectives 

become e^isj^r tcf'meet. The basic adihinistrative pro^;essos are now on fiOrm 
. ,found|tion. Relatian.ships with s^upportivd pers&nhel at th% Net^^ie;Lee Benson 

L^'1i.in American "Collectipn 'are efffpctive and efficient 'dii^ .to continuous inter- 
;actipn„^^^:FK3 c6mmunicatio4i which allows "solutions to..}:>e formulat^*^ efficiently . 

ThiA encourages the. staff to ?ontiic\ue to resolve problems.- and * improvg^^^th? 

operations of the^ prbjeGl:^ No/prdbleros ar.e^ envisioned whichj^ould "keep the' 
^ staff from meeting^ t'hfeiir' pzjpgrarn 'object ives in 1977-15}78-^ ' ; - * 
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